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'rh(‘ first tivr ctmjitcrs (if this htuik an 

(if my early edticatinii, previims to 
tti Auu'i'tea, tthere it was (■(intiniieil. nt 

MdUSdU Aeudciiiy, in .Mitusnii, Massaeliusetts, 
and later, at 'ii'ale t'i>llei.;e. 

'I’he sixttv efia[i!er liegitis with inv reiditraiiee 
ilild the {'hijie'.e Hiirid, aft(T an ahsetiee iif ei^ht 
years. W nidd it nut tu" stran^n-, if an (teeideidal 
edtiealiim, etmtiniiallv e\emjdified tci an (teei* 
dental ('i% ili/,ati(»n, had net wrenj^h! upun an 
Oriental such a tnetanmrfihosis in his i»i»vard 
nature as tu make him feel and art as tliuunh he 
were a lieiitj' finning fmm a ditFerent w<*rld. 
whett }»• ennfrnlded uiie so diametrieally dif 
ferent f 'rius was iireeistdy iny ease, and \e! 
neither my |mtrititisin imr tlie luve nf my fellnw' 
enuntrymel» had heef» weakemah On llte run 
trary. they hud inereiised in strejigth frem 
.sympathy. lienee, the stieeeedinjx ehapters of 
my iHiiik will h(' found to he devoted to the Work 
ill}! out of my rduentionn! seheme, a.s im etpres 
.lion tif my uudyinii love for (‘hiua, and ii.s the 

ill 
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most feasible nu-thifii to jn> luin'l. ■ ^ : ."m,, 

and rc/feneration for her. 

With Uie siiiidfa rni!;!!.,; ot !l,* b l;i, 

Commission, and the rocail i : ilr ■ . i ;h 

and twenty students uho f oini I ’f- 
of the jaoneers of luod'ru eduo.i' o .n l 
my edueational work v^as bri'ij/jj * > a o! 

Of the survivors of tfif-.i stu !« o' . o is*- 
few by dint of hard, persi-di u' oidu.'n., 
last come forth ti* stand in fb' i: o.! i od. . 
the leading statesmen of t bdia, and .* , • = > ; 

them that (he original ( h'n. .. i- 

Commission has been revis'd, tlr :)./b m t n; 
ified form, so that now, ( liintM s'u j. n* . .ii- •. 
flocking to Anierii-a and h'.nrMp, f; ni . ■ ■ 
distant shores of Sinim for a si-d nfnio . In- .i' 

NovtnnlxT, 

10 Atwthiii St., t . ii!i 
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AMERICA 


t'HAFTFJl I 
HOVIIOOI) 

1 wn« iHirii «m llw* I7ih uf X*»vrml»«*r, in 

thf vilingw tif Kttm Fing (Snuth Hrm-itJ whidi 
is iilKMit fniir milrs of thr Fnrttiipirsi? 

C’olnny i»f Mamn* aiitl is nil F«ir» 

Islniitt lying wrsl nf frniii whirli it is 

aciwrAtef! I»y a <*{i«titiffil «f half n inih* aiilit, 

I w*« fiiiti t»f A fatttily «f frnir t!liikiri;ii. A 
hrntlifr wm the plilcst, a sister csiiic iwst, 1 w«* 
the third, mid winther Imithcr wm the fntirih 
aitti tlie yt»iing«il of tliw group. I mt the only 
•urtivor of them all. 

As rarly as IH04, an F#itgiiiti latiy, .^frs. 
Gtttidaff, wife of the Hev. Charles Oiitalaff, a 
tntssiottaiy to China, came to Maeao and, under 
the atupleits of the Ladies' Asmsiatioii in 
London for Ito prontfitiafi of female wliieation 
in India and tlie East, tromediiteiy tis»k uji tin* 

I 
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work of her mission by starting a girls’ schot)! 
for Chinese girls, which was swm Mhm t-d by the 
opening of a school for boys also, 

Mrs. Gutzlaif’s comprador or factotum hap¬ 
pened to come from the village I ditl and was, in 
fact, my father’s friend and neighlK)r, It was 
through him that my parents heard alKuit M rs, 
Gutzlaif’s school and it was doubtless tlirough 
his influence and means that my fatlser got me 

admitted into the school. It has alw'avs }K*rri a 

# 

mystery to me why my parents .should take it 
into their heads to put me into a foreign sch<»ol, 
instead of a regular orthodox Confudan school, 
where my brother much older than myself was 
placed. Most assuredly such a step wouhl have 
been more in play with Cliine.se public .sentiment, 
taste, and the wants of the country at large, than 
to allow me to attend an English .seliool; more¬ 
over, a Chinese cult is the only avenue in 
China that leads to political preferment, influ¬ 
ence, power and wealth. I can only account for 
the departure thus taken on tlie theory that m 
foreign intercourse with China wa« Just begin¬ 
ning to grow, my parents, anticipating that it 
might soon assume the proportioni of a tidal 
wave, thought it worth while to take time by the 
forelock and put one of their sons to learning 
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igli»h that lit* might InTtimt* «>iir uf thr lulvimrnl 
rrjirftrrN aiul lm\f i» mi*rr {tthiuttitgttMS'y jnn»i 
ii from whit'h to jiuikr hi» %v«y into thr Ini^jni Ns 
tl <U|>li»matic World. Thi.H 1 tiiki* to l»f thr 
Iff niin that intluriifnl my imrfiitH to |»ut 

• into !Vfrs. M isHitm Sflimd, A*i to 

mt other results or stsjiiriM’fs it hits rveiittiHlIy 
night alKHit in my s«hsri|nrnt life, they were 
lirrly left tt» Him wh«» Inis eontrol ««f »1! «n»r 
rising tuitl |ilntmiiig, «» they nrr govrriird hy 
•tini|dftf system of divine laws of iintriTdrnts 
il fonsctjtients, or t»f r«u:!ie and rtfret. 

In Iftlli'l, when I was hnrrly seven yrars of agr, 
' father took me to Maeiio. l'|»on reaehiiig 

• Nehtad. I was hroiight In-fore ^Irs. C♦ntrlafT. 
f WHS the first Knglish lacly I hatl ever seen. 

I my untutored ami unso|ihi»tie«ted mind she 
tie a «lre|i im|»rrswt»n. If my menmry serves 

right, she w‘it* somewhat tall and wrlhhndt. 
e hud |>rt»iiiineiit features nhieh were strong 
I assertive; her eyes were of elrar Idne lustre, 
newliiit tlee|* set. She hatl thin li|»s. snjtjairtrtl 

a aijiiarc ehiii, -dnith iiidieative »if lirtiiness 
I authority. She had llaxeii hair ami e)'rhr«»w» 
iiewhat heavy, lirr fentiirrs taken eollrrtively 
icateil great tleteriiiinalion aiwl will |«»wpr. 

%i ihe came ftirwar*! tti weleome me in her 
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long niul full ilowing vvliitf dress ithr intruiri 
took plucf in tlif .sumttHT >, suriii"un'i li !i\ fu, 
large globe sleeves whieh ^err f.isbo'iiabb- a 
the time and whieh h-nt lu r an « ra'.r, 

aj)|)earanee, 1 remember must vi\idl\ { ua. u< 
less puzzksl than stunned. I netu.diji, litinbbt 
all over with fear at tier inipfsiu}.: propMi finjj' 
—having nev(T in my life .sent sueh a penil.ai 
and odd fashion. I elnng tn m\ fatfu r m fVai 
Her kindly e.\;pression and sympatltf !ic sniib s 
found little appriadative respim-a tif th,- uufsei, 
as i stood hall dazed td her persMuabf \ aiei un 
new environment. For reall), a itru \^..i !d had 
dawned on me. After a time, ult.-u tii\ h.-uir 
sickness was over and the noveltv >>( ms sue 
roundings began gradually ht ttiAif U\% , ‘‘illf’ 

cotnj)letely won me itver throtiglj h. r liudie 
and sympathy. I began tti Innb uputi ht r iti >ie 
like a mother. She .seemed to ttike n ‘iji»-e;.i! 
intcre.st in me; I suppo.se, fH-eanse f wif, nntseg 
and helple.ss, and away from my jMin nt-.. lunnie. 
being the youngest pupil in the seh tml. Shr 
mo among her girl pupils and did unt ali.,u me 

to mingle with what few* hoy.s thcTe wer«’ at the 
time. 

There is one e.s'capatle that I i-iin never 
forget! It happened during the fir.st year in 
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tlH‘ scIuwjI, iiikI wiiH lui attempt tm ni)' purl to 
rim away. I wjifi shut up in the thin! .stury of 
the house, whieh liml a with' open terniee cm the 
top, tlie only phiee where the girls anti myself 
phiyt'tl uml fotmil reereation. V¥e were not 
alloweti to gt> out of floors to play in the streets. 
'I’he hoy pupils hiiti their quarter.s on the grounti 
fltMtr aint hatl full lifaTty tt* go out for exerei.se. 
I useil to envy them their freethmi nntl .smuggled 
dtnvn stairs t«> mingle with them in their .sptirts 
after sehfHft hours. I felt ill at ea.se tt» Im! sliut 
up with the girls all alone way up in the third 
sttsry. I wauletl to see .somrtliing of the outside 
worhl 1 tsTasi‘»niilly stt»le dt»wn stair.s and 
venturetl tint to the wharves around which were 
elustrred a numlMT of .small ferry laiata whieli 
had a peeuliar fascination to my young faney. 
'I’o gain my freedom, I pluimed to run away. 
'I’he girls Were all mueli older than I wiia, and 
a few sympathi'/.rd %vith me in my wild seheme; 
douhtless, from the same re.stleasness of being 
tt«> elosrly tsaqwd «p. I told them of my plan. 
Six of the older onr.s fell in with me in the idea, 
I wa.s to slip out of the lioiwe alone, go down to 
the wharf and engage a eovered kiat to take u« 
alt in. 

The iieit roorniiig after otir morning meal, 
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and while Mrs. (Jutzlad’ was »tir fakiii!:; li» i 
breakfast, we st(>k‘ out unlH-knuHii In any nttt 
and crowded into the boat and startrd niF in hot 
haste for the oj)p<)sit{‘ shnrr of Frdrn Fdatul. I 
was to take the whole party to my h.tiin- am! 
from there the girls were to dispe r.sc to their 
respective villages. Wv were half urto',*i 

the cliannel when, to my gre.at eojiNtrrnation, I 
saw a boat chasing ns. making foNt time and 
gaining on us all the while. No pnimis.- of udiii- 
tional pay was any avail, heeansr our two oars 
against their four mu<le it impossdde for u, to 
win out; so our hoatmen gaw up the nur 
at the waving <d' handkerehiefs in the other 
boat and the w'lade party was raptured, 'rhm 
came the punishment. We were im»rrh» d 
through the whole .school and pjaeetl in a row, 
standing on a long narntw .srlaHd talde jdjirr d 
at one end of the .school room faring all the 
pupils in front of us. I was plaeed in the rente r 
of the row, with a tall focdseup mounted on tji> 
head, having three girls <m the right and three 
on the left. 1 had pinneci on u,y hrrasf a large 
square placard hearing the inscription. ■’Head 
of the Kunaways;” there we .stomi f.n- « whole 
hour till .school was tii.smissetl. I never felf so 
humiliated in my life as I did when I wie. under- 
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that unirn!. I f< If ntjujiltit-Iy rrrstfiilh*n. 
Sojiif «»J' th<* laisflumuiiN friluW'i wmilti a 

liltlf fun out Ilf UiiN d(»»|)!iiy hy takiit|f furtive 
j^latn'es aiui making 'vvrv fnees at le*. Mrs. 
(hitzhitT, in ordfT to nv:gravute onr jin!n*.hment, 
had ortleretJ giugrr snaps and oranges to he dis- 
trihuteil among du- otiicr jmpils right tni’urv* ns, 
^!r,s. (int/!atT's seljonl, slarh-d in ,S»-p}rmhrr, 
IHiJa, «as origin t!!v for gills oidv. Feniiing 
tlie orguni/ati«»n and ouming nf the so railed 
'‘.Morrison f‘’,dnralioti Sorirty Srhon!,” in the 
interval hefvvi»n tn.'lA and IHJpi, a thparttnenl 
for l»ov s w as ti rnpor.irdv iiirnrporidetl infti her 
,s»’hool, and part of the snhseriplion fund hrloiig- 
ing to tlte M. !•*.. S. Srliool vvas flrvotrd h* the 

Ijiasntejnmrr of this t»iir. 

'I'his aee.ttmls for my ridriinee into Hilrs. 
(fUtzhdr.s Selawd, as one of i»idy lw«» hoy,s tir.st 
lufmittid. Her srhoo! laing tims rnliirged iiml 
moditied trmporaritv, t»vd/hilf\ two iijeers i 

the Misses Ihn'kes, sisteis to Mr. Harry 
Piirkrs who was aftrrwjirds kuighh’d, hy reason 
of the eonspiriionsi part hr played in the seroml 
Opium War, in IHhl, of whieh he was in fart 
the tiriginahar eitine ont to Olnmi as assistants 
in the srhiHil. I was fortunately phierd under 
their iiiHtruelitm fi»r a short lime. 
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Afterwards the boys’ school under Mrs 
Gutzlaff and her two nieces, the Misses Parkes 
was broken up; that event parted our ways ir 
life in divergent directions. Mrs. Gutzlaff wen 
over to the United States with three blind girls 
—^Laura, Lucy and Jessie. The Misses Parke; 
were married to missionaries, one to Dr. William 
Lockhart, a medical missionary; the other to £ 
Rev. Mr. MacClatchy, also a missionary, Thej 
labored long in China, under the auspices of the 
London Missionary Society. The three blinc 
girls whom Mrs. Gutzlaff took with her were 
taught by me to read on raised letters tiU thej 
could read from the Bible and Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 

On my return to my home village I resumeei 
my Chinese studies. 

In the fall of 1840, While the Opium War was 
still going on, my father died, leaving four 
children on my mother’s hands without means of 
support. 

Fortunately, three of us were old enough to 
lend a helping hand. My brother was engaged 
in fishing, my sister helped in housework, and I 
took to hawking candy through my own village 
and the neighboring one. I took hold of the busi¬ 
ness in good earnest, rising at three o’clock every 
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morning, and I did not conu' home until .nix 
o’clock in llic cvcniiig. My daily earning', m i trd 
twenty-tive cents, wiiieh I turned out to my 
mother, and with the help given hy iny hrother, 
who was the main stay of the family, we man¬ 
aged to kt'ep the wolf away from our <loor. I 
was engaged in hawking candy f<tr ahcml live 
months, and when winter was (uer, when no 
candy was made, I changed my oeeupation and 
went into the rice Helds to gleati rice after tin' 
reapers. My sister usmdly a<'eompanied me in 
stjch exetirsions. But unlike Huth of old, 1 hud 
no Boaz to help me <»ut when I was short in my 
gleaning. But my knowledge of Fmglish emne 
to my reseue. My sister told the head ren[»er 
that i could S{>eak, read and write l*’,!tglish. 
This awakened the curiosity of tlie reaper. Hr 
beckoned me t<» him and asked me whether I 
wouldn’t talk .some “Bed Hair Men” talk to 
him. He .said lie never heard of sueli talk in his 
life. I felt bashful and tlitlhh ut at tirst. hnl my 
sister emamragtsl me and sai<l “the reaper nuiy 
give you ii large hundle of rice .sheaf to take 
home.” This wars .said as a kiral of prmnpter. 
The reaper w'as .shrewd eiiougli to take it up. and 
told me that if 1 wouki talk, he would give iiu* » 
bundle heavier than I could carry. St) I liegaii 
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and repeated the alphabet to him. All the re£tl>- 
ers as well as the gleaners stood in vacant silence, 
with mouths wide open, grinning with eviden't 
delight. A few minutes after my maiden speeds 
was delivered in the paddy field with water SLTxdi 
mud almost knee deep, I was rewarded w'itli 
several sheaves, and I had to hurry away in ordLef 
to get two other boys to carry what my sister* 
and I could not lug. Thus I came home loadLecl 
with joy and sheaves of golden rice to my 
mother, little dreaming that my smattering 
knowledge of English would serve me sucti n 
turn so early in my career. I was then about 
twelve years old. Even Ruth with her 
measures of corn did not fare any better than I 
did. 

Soon after the gleaning days, all too few, wer*e 
over, a neighbor of mine who was a printer in 
the printing office of a Roman Catholic priest 
happened to be home from Macao on a vacation- 
He spoke to my mother about the priest wanting 
to hire a boy in his office who knew enoti^l::i 
English to read the numerals correctly, so as to 
be able to fold and prepare the papers for tlie 
binders. My mother said I could do the worlc- 
So I was introduced to the priest and a bargain 
was struck. I returned home to report myself*. 
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and a few days later I was in Macao and entered 
upon my duty as a folder on a salary of $4.50 
a month. My board and lodging came to $1.50 
—^the balance of $3.00 was punctually sent to 
my mother every month. I did not get rich 
quickly in this employment, for I had been there 
but four months when a call for me to quit work 
came from a quarter I least expected. It had 
more the sound of heaven in it. It came from a 
Dr. Benjamin Hobson, a medical missionary 
in Macao whose hospital was not more than a 
mile from the printer’s office. He sent word 
that he wanted to see me; that he had been hunt¬ 
ing for me for months. I knew Dr. Hobson well, 
for I saw him a number of times at Mrs. Gutz- 
laff’s. So I called on him. At the outset, I 
thought he was going to take me in to make a 
doctor of me, but no, he said he had a promise to 
fulfill. Mrs. Gutzlaff’s last message to him, 
before she embarked for America with the three 
blind girls, was to be sure to find out where I 
was and to put me into the Morrison Education 
Society School as soon as it was opened for 
pupils. 

“This is what I wanted to see you for,” said 
Dr. Hobson. “Before you leave your employ¬ 
ment and after you get the consent of your 
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mother to let you go to the Morrison School, I 
would like to have you come to the hospital and 
stay with me for a short time so that I may 
become better acquainted with you, before I take 
you to the Morrison School, which is already 
opened for pupils, and introduce you to the 
teacher.” 

At the end of the interview, I went home to 
see my mother who, after some reluctance, gave 
her consent. I returned to Macao, bade fare¬ 
well to the priest who, though reticent and 
reserved, not having said a word to me during 
all the four months I was in his employ, yet did 
not find fault with me in my work. I went over 
to the hospital. Dr.. Hobson immediately set 
me to work with the mortar and pestle, prepar¬ 
ing materials for ointments and pills. I used to 
carry a tray and accompany him in his rounds 
to visit the patients, in the benevolent work of 
alleviating their pains and sufferings. I was 
with him about a couple of months in the hos¬ 
pital work, at the end of which time he took me 
one day and introduced me to the Rev. Samuel 
Robins Brown, the teacher of the Morrison 
Education Society School. 



( HAl^TKE II 


SCHOOL DAYS 

The IVIorrifion Hehool was opeiusl on the 1st 
of Ncwcniher, 18JK), under the charge of the Kcv, 
S. II. Brown who, with his wife, Mrs. Brown, 
landed at Macao on the IStth of Ft^hrtuiry, 
Bro%vn, who was afterwnnis made a D.D., was 
a graduate of Vale of the class of IH’J'i. Frt>m 
his anleeedeiilH, he was eminently titled to 
pioneer the tirst hhiglish selaad in C’hina. I 
entered the school in IHtl. I found that five 
other lK>y8 liad entered ahead of me hy one year. 
They were all stutlying primary aritlunelie, 
geography, anti reading. I had the .start of them 
only in reading anti protiouneing English well. 
We studiet! English in the ft)i‘enoon, and 
Chinese in the afternoon. The names of the five 
htiy.s were: 1. Wong Shing; 2. Li Kaii; 3. Chow 
Wan; 4. Tt)ng Chik; 5. Wtmg Fotai. I 
made the sixth one and wa« the youngest of 
all. We fornsjed the first class <»f the sehtad, anti 
became Brown’s okle.st pupils throughout, from 
first to last, till he left Chitia in December, 184(1, 
on account of i>oor health. Half of our original 
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number accompanied him to this country, on ] 
return. 

The Morrison Education Society School cai 
about in this way: Not long after Uie death 
Dr. Robert IMorrison, which occurred on the 1 
of August, 1834, a circular was issued amoi 
the foreign residents on the 2<5th of Januai 
1835, calling for the formation of an Assoc 
tion to be named the “^Morrison Educati 
Society.” Its object was to “improve and pi 
mote English education in China by schools ai 
other means.” It was called “Morrison” 
commemorate the labors and works of that d 
tinguished man who was .sent out by the Loiul 
Missionary Society as the first missionary 
China in 1807. ITc crossed the Atlantic fre 
London to New \’'<)rk where he emharkeil f 
China in the sailing vessel ‘“rrident” on the 31 
of January, 1807. He tried to land in Macr 
but the jealousy of the Jesuits thwarted 1 
purpose. He was obliged to go up to (’ante 
Finally, on account of the unsettled relatio 
between the Chinese government and the forei/ 
merchants there, he repaired to Malacca, ai 
made that place the basis of his labors. He w 
the author of the first Anglo-Chinese dietionar 
of three quarto volumes. He translated t 
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Bible into Chinese; Leang Afah was his first 
Chinese convert and trained by him to preach. 
Leang afterwards became a powerful preacher. 
The importance and bearing of his dictionary 
and the translation of the Bible into Chinese, on 
subsequent missionary work in China, were 
fundamental and paramoxmt. The preaching of 
his convert, Leang Afah, likewise contributed 
in no small degree towards opening up a new era 
in the religious life of China. His memory, 
therefore, is worthy of being kept alive by the 
establishment of a school named after him. 
Indeed, a university ought to have been perma¬ 
nently founded for that purpose instead of a 
school, whose existence was solely dependent 
upon the precarious and ephemeral subscriptions 
of transient foreign merchants in China. 

At the close of the Opium War in 1840, and 
after the Island of Hong Kong had been ceded 
to the British government, the Morrison school 
was removed to Hong Kong in 1842. The site 
chosen for it was on the top of a hill about six 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. The hill 
is situated on the eastern end of Victoria Colony 
and was called “Morrison Hill” after the name 
of the school. It commands a fine view of the 
harbor, as that stretches from east to west. The 
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harbor alone made Hong Kong the most coveted 
concession in Southern China. It is spacious 
and deep enough to hold the Navy of Great 
Britain, and it is that distinguishing feature and 
its strategic location that have made it what it is. 

On the 12th of March, 1845, Mr. Wm. 
Allen Macy arrived in Hong Kong as an assist¬ 
ant teacher in the school. His arrival was 
timely, because the school, since its removal from 
Macao to Hong Kong, had been much enlarged. 
Three more classes of new pupils had been 
formed and the total number of pupils aU told 
was more than forty. This was more than one 
man could manage. The assistant teacher was 
much needed. Brown continued his work in the 
school tni the fall of 1846. Macy had a whole 
year in which to be broken into the work. 

Between Brown and Macy there was a 
marked difference in temperament and charac¬ 
ter. Brown, on the one hand, showed evidences 
of a self-made man. He was cool in tempera¬ 
ment, versatile in the adaptation of means to 
ends, gentlemanly and agreeable, and somewhat 
optimistic. He foimd no difficulty in endearing 
Mmself to his pupils, because he sympathized 
with them in their efforts to master their studies, 
and entered heart and soul into his work. He 
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had an innate faculty of making things clear to 
the pupils and conveying to them liis under¬ 
standing of a subject without circumlocution, 
and with great directness and facility. This was 
owing in a great measure to his experience as a 
pedagogue, before coming out to China, and 
even before he entered college. 1 Ic knew how to 
manage boys, because he knew boys’ nature well, 
whether Chinese, Japanese or American. He 
impressed his pupils as being a fine teacher and 
one eminently fitted from inborn tact and tem¬ 
perament to be a successful school master, as he 
proved himself to be in his subsetjuent career in 
Auburn, N. Y., and in Japan. 

Macy, the assistant teacher, was likewise a 
Yale man. He had never taught school before 
in his life, and had no occasion to do so. He 
possessed no previous experience to guide him 
in his new work of pedagogy in China. He was 
evidently well brought up and was a man of 
sensitive nature, and of fijie moral sensibilities, 
—a soul full of cartiestness and lofty ideals. 

After the Morrison School was broken up in 
1850, he returned to this country with his mother 
and took up theology in the Yale Theological 
Seminary. In 1854), he went back to China as 
a missionary under the American Board. I had 
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there was no otlier i)laee, he luui to give it up. 

After this followed an interval of nearly two 
years, (hiring whieh he oeeupied himself with 
Chinese and other .studies, earning his bread by 
sueh (‘oinnu'reial translation as he eould tind to 
do, and waitt'd for the right thing to turn up. 
He then, in the .same hope that led him to his 
previous experiments, look a place in the Cus- 
tom.s Service at Shanghai, But neither did this, 
on trial, promi.se, in hi.s judgment, a jh>u sto 
for his operations, and he soon abandoned it. 

It wa.s now 18(H). Fi'i'e years and nothing 
aeeomfpli.shed! To one only looking on the out¬ 
side Yung Wing would aiipear to have thus 
far pursued an uncertain and rather thriftless 
course; hut not if hi' penetrated his real policy 
and the purpo.se that lay ever nearest hi.s heart; 
most a.ssuredly not if he knew what was the 
all tins time that Iu‘ was going from 
one thing to another and keeping himself poor, 
he was refusing otTers of employment at rates 
of remuneration that to him, so long familiar 
with a straightened lot, .seemed little .short of 
princely. In 18(50. however, overtures were 
made him by one of tlie leading silk and tea 
hou.ses of Shanghai to «‘nter its service as travel¬ 
ing inland agent, which, for the reason in part 
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that it would send him touring through a wide 
extent of country and possess him, by observa¬ 
tion, of a knowledge that he deemed would he 
useful to him, he determined to accept. This 
business he followed for a year, and then, seeing 
a good chance for it, set up in a business for 
himself which proved so profitable a venture that, 
had he continued in it, he would, to all appear¬ 
ances, have speedily become rich. As it was, he 
made a very considerable sum of money. 

But in 1862 the door of the opportunity which 
he had been constantly feeling after from the 
day he landed in China, unexpectedly opened to 
him. 

It was in this wise: While in the city of 
Shanghai, he made the acquaintance of a Chinese 
astronomer—a man of rank and of eminence in 
learning. Or rather, the astronomer, who had 
in some way gained intelligence of Wing’s ante¬ 
cedents, sought his acquaintance for the sake of 
talldng astronomy with him. In repeated inter¬ 
views through which their acquaintance pro¬ 
gressed to the degree of mutual friendly regard. 
Wing, who had carried away from college a 
better knowledge of astronomy than most gradu¬ 
ates do, told him aU he knew, which was a long 
advance upon his ovm previous acquisitions in 
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our expenses while in America, besides providing 
for the support of our aged parents, I can recall 
the names of Andrew Shortrede, proprietor and 
editor of the “Hong Kong China Mail” (he was 
a Scotchman, an old bacheloi*, and a noble and 
handsome specimen of humanity), A. A. 
Ritchie, an American merchant, and A. A. 
Campbell, another Scotchman. There were 
others unknown to me. The 01yi)hant Sons, 
David, Talbot and Robert, tlu’ee brothers, lead¬ 
ing merchants of New York, gave us a free 
passage from Hong Kong to New Yoi*k in their 
sailing vessel, the “Huntress,” which brought 
a cargo of tea at the same time. Though late in 
the day for me to mention the names of these 
benefactoi’S who from pure motives of Christian 
philanthropy aided me in my education, yet 
it may be a source of satisfaction to their 
descendants, if there arc any living in different 
parts of the world, to know that their sires took 
a prominent part in the education of the three 
Chinese youths,—Wong Shing, Wong Foon 
and myself. 



CHAPTER III 


JOURNEY TO AMERICA AND FIRST 
EXPERIENCES THERE 

Being thus generously provided for, we em¬ 
barked at Whompoa on the 4th of January, 
1847, in the good ship “Hxmtress” under 
Captain Gillespie. As stated above, she be¬ 
longed to the Olyphant Brothers and was loaded 
with a full cargo of tea. We had the northeast 
trade wind in our favor, which blew strong and 
steady all the way from Whompoa to St. 
Helena. There was no accident of any kind, ex¬ 
cepting a gale as we doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope. The tops of the masts and ends of the 
yards were tipped vidth balls of electricity. The 
strong wind was howling and whistling behind 
us like a host of invisible Furies. The night 
was pitch dark and the electric balls dancing 
on the tips of the yards and tops of the masts, 
back and forth and from side to side like so many 
infernal lanterns in the black night, presented a 
spectacle never to be forgotten by me. I realized 
no danger, although the ship pitched and 
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groaned, but enjoyed the wild and weird scene 
hugely. After the Cape was doubled, our vessel 
ploughed through the comparatively smooth 
waters of the Atlantic until we reached the 
Island of St. Helena where we were obliged to 
stop for fresh water and provisions. Most 
sailing vessels that were bound from the East 
for the Atlantic board were accustomed to make 
St. Helena their stopping place. St. Helena, as 
viewed from the shipboard, presented an outward 
appearance of a barren volcanic rock, as though 
freshly emerged from the baptism of tire and 
brimstone. Not a blade of grass could be seen 
on its burnt and charred surface. We latuled at 
Jamestown, which is a small village in the valley 
of the Island. In this valley there was rich and 
beautiful vegetation. We found among the 
sparse inhabitants a few Chinese who were 
brought there by the East India Company’s 
ships. They were middle-aged people, and had 
their families there. While there, we went over 
to Longwood where was Napoleon’s empty 
tomb. A large weeping willow hung and swept 
over it. We cut a few twigs, and kept them alive 
till we reached this country and they were 
brought to Auburn, N. Y., by Mr. Brown, who 
planted them near his residence when he was 


.lOlJUNlsV 'I'O A\ll.I{ir\ 


teachiiif? in the Aiihurn A(•alil■In^ I'.'i- • ■ 

years before his (lepariiire I'nr Japai:. I ) 
willows proved to he fine, hiuuisotnr in> . v,; i 
I visited Auburn in IHo k 

From St. Helena we took a inMilni.) a ■ . 
course and struek (he (iulf Stream, \Ui,. !i, v= a 
the wind still fair and faxorafile, laii.i i i ■ • 
New York in a. short time. W’e latid- I ■ \ . 

Yoi'k on the 12lh of April, IHtT. ai ti r ,i oe 
of ninety-eijL>’ht days of utipi>d-a*, i • . 

weather. The Xew ^■ork of IH 17 va . ,ii‘ • i 
a different city from fht> Xew . 1 ’ I'loo. i! 

was a eity of only 2.70,non nr .‘too,out) it ' 
tants; now it is a metntpohs rivalio;' 1 i ■ t 
population, wealth and <-nmmetve. I ! e. ■ . 

of ISranhaltan Island is turned inin a 1 
scrapers, ehurehes and palatial n -.id. u.. •, 

Little did I n'aliv.e when in isi;, I ui 
in the IVIorrison School, a entii[inMti.m ..... • \ , 
Ima^<inary A'oya^'e to Xew \ n(!. and no 
Hudson, that I was to see Xe\^ \da L iji ]< , 
ihis incident hauls me f(i (fir' ri i!< i ‘ . •• ■ 

Sometimes our ima^'ination fiiresliudne. , \'.t, j 
uppermost in our minds and hriuu'. p. : 
within the sphere of realities. T{„ ( I ,,. 

Lducation Sehenu' is another es.aiuph . f *! 
realities that came on( of my da, d-. , 
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j'^ear before I _t>i-a(hinl(‘(l. So was my marrying- 
an Aineriean wil’e. Slill IIuto arc' other day 
dreams yet to be reali’/.ed; wludlier or no lliey 
will ever eome to pass the future will determine. 

Our stay in New 'S'ork was brief, ddu' first 
friends we had the g'ood fortune to make in ihi; 
new' world, were Frof. David bk Bartlett and 
bis wife. He was a professor in tlu' New ^’ork 
Asylum for the Deaf and Duml», and was after¬ 
wards eonneeled with a like institution in Hart¬ 
ford. The Professor died in IK7‘.>. His wife. 
Mrs. Fanny P. B; irtletf, survived him for nearly 
thirty years and passed away in the s})rini;‘ of 
1007. She was a, woman hiL>hly r<‘speet<’d .and 
beloved for her higli C'bristian eharaeter and ui\- 
eeasin^’ aelivities for oood in th<‘ eonimunity in 
wbieli she lived. Her inlluenca* was even ('xteiid- 
cd to ('Iiina by the few students who happened 
to enjoy her eare and instrnetion. I eount lua* 
as one of my most valued friends in America. 

From New \'ork we proetrded by bo.at to 
New Haven where we had an opportunity to see 
Yale College and weia* introduced to President 
Day. I had not Iluai tlu' remotest idea of be¬ 
coming a graduate of one of the finest eolleges 
of the eoimtry, as I did a few years aff(*rwards. 
We went by rail from New Haven to Ware- 
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bouse Point and from there to East Windsor, 
the home of ]Mrs. Elizabeth Brown, wife of Dr. 
Brown. Her parents were then living. Her 
father, the Bev. Shiibael Bartlett, was the pastor 
of the East Windsor Congregational Church. I 
well remember the first Sabbath we attended his 
church. We three CHnese boys sat in the 
pastor’s pew which was on the left of the pulpit, 
having a side view of the minister, but in full 
view of the whole congregation. We were the 
cynosure of the whole church. I doubt whether 
much <attention was paid to the sermon that day. 

The Bev. Shubael Bartlett was a genuine type 
of the old New England Puritan. He was exact 
and precise in all his manners and ways. He 
spoke in a deliberate and solemn tone, but full of 
sincerity and earnestness. He conducted him¬ 
self as though he was treading on thin ice, cau¬ 
tiously and circumspectly. One would sui) 2 >ose 
from his appearance that he was austere and 
exacting, but he was gentle and thoughtful. He 
would have his family Bible and hymn book 
placed one on top of the other, squared and in 
straight lines, on the same spot on the table every 
morning for morning prayers. He always sat 
in the same spot for morning prayers. In other 
words, you always knew where to find liim. His 
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habits and daily life were as regular as 
work. I never heard Iiim crack a joke or 
out in open laughter. 

Mrs. Bartlett, Mrs. Brown’s mother, w 
a different makeup. She was always chC' 
A smile lighted up her features nearly al 
time and for everyone she had a kind and c 
ful word, while the sweet tone of her voice a] 
carried with it cheerfulness and good will, 
genial temperament and her hospitality 
the parsonage a favorite resort to all the fr 
and relatives of the family, who were 
numerous. It was always a puzzle to me 
the old lady managed to make ends meet 
her husband’s salary was not over $400 a 
To be sure, the farm annually realized ; 
thing, but Daniel, the youngest son, who wi 
staff of the old couple, had to work hard to 
up the prestige of the parsonage. It was ii 
parsonage that I found a tem])orary home 
at school in Monson, and also in Yale. 
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AT MONSOX AC'ADKM V 

\V urn* in Isast \\ iiulsiu* fur aiHiuf a \u*rk ; 
llirn ^vv utail up tu Muiistai^ Mass., tn uiifrr ihr 
Acs'ulcauy thcaas Muiisun Arailrinx uas, at tair 
iinua a nutial prt*pnratur\ s(’1i«h 4 iii Xtav 

kaiglaiul, hrfuri* iiiph .sc‘liuuls sprang iiittJ 
exisftauas \%suug iiiun fmin all parts (if tin* 
ruuiil ry wtua* f« atuiI h*'ia\ uiulcu’ig liiig prupnra- 
fiuu fta* cullogc^s. If Has its lurtuius at diflVrmf 
j)c*riu(ls uf its liis!fsr\, tu laid inrii uf 

chariudrr and rspiaataica* fur its princapiils. Thi' 
Rrv. Iduirlfs II aaimuUfl was uuu uf th«*iin IIu 
was in nvtrry snisr a srlf-ina«If* fiiiiiL Hi* 
was a gnidtiatu uf \AiIt*; hr was rntliusiastl- 
cally fund uf tliu cdassirs. and a grtsat atlniirrr 
of I^aiglish litrratiiru. Hr was a mail uf 
lilicriil views and hruatl syinpatiiirs. IIc^ 

was wcdl-kauwn in Svw Innglaiid as an csliitsafur 
and It rhampiuu of ttniipuraiirr mid Ndav Isiig- 
land virtiiess 11 is fdgli rliariirter giivi^ the 
Aeiideniy ii wide* rr put at inn and thr siditjcd wnis 
iic*vcT ill ii mure prusprnnis cunditiun tliiiii %vhvn 




.\'r .MnNS(i\ ACAI)1;A!V 

ifld niy iK'adtiuarifi-N in whcti I 

lu‘first iuslalhiifiit ul' (i(i\nriuiH'iit stuiicrits to 

liis ctnintrv. 

Hrovvn j>l;u-cii us utuii'r lliu I’art' <it‘ his uiolliur, 
ilrs. Pliucln' n. Broun. We tioanird with her, 
lilt had a st'i>andr room assij;‘m-d us in a dwidl- 
iilX riylit across the mad, o|>i>o.sil«‘ her 
ottaii'r. Her widowm! (iau;','liter with Iier thriT 
loy.s had taken iij> a!! the spare rooms in thi' 
()tta;4’e, uliieh aeeounts for the u;in! of aeeomnin- 
!alion for us. 

In those primitive days, hoard am! lod^,pii^' in 
he country were \ery reasonahle. Inihj.n'ut 
tudents had a fair elianee to work fluar way for 
in education. 1 remeudier we paitl for lioard 
ind lodixinj,'', ineludiny, I’uel, liolit and wa.sliiipf, 
inly .$l.‘da a w«‘ek for eiieli, hut we !iad to take 
are of our own rooms and, in the winter, saw 
au! .split our own wood, whieli we foumi to he 
■npilal (‘■^ereise. 

Our lodipip^ was alionl half a mile from the 
eademv. V\'e had to walk fliree times a day to 
lehool and hmdv. in the dead of wdnler when the 
mow wa,s threi* feet deep: that gav<* us plenty of 
ixercise, ke«‘n appetites and kept us in tiiu* cun* 
lition. 

1 look Iniek upon jiiv nequaintanre with Mrs. 
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Phoebe H. Brown with a mingled feeling of 
respect and admiration. She certainly was a 
remarkable New England woman—a woman of 
surpassing strength of moral and religious 
character. Those who have had the rare x^rivilege 
of reading her stirring biograi)hy, will, I am 
sure, bear me out in this statement. She went 
through the crucible of unprecedented adversi¬ 
ties and trials of life and came out one of the 
rare shining lights that beautify the New Eng¬ 
land sky. She is the authoress of the well-known 
hymn, “I love to steal awhile away from every 
cumbering care,” etc., which breathes the calm 
spirit of contentment and resignation wherever 
sung. 

The Rev. Charles Hammond, the principal 
of the academy when we joined it, was a grad¬ 
uate of Yale, as I stated before, and a man of 
a fine cultivated taste. He was an enthusiastic 
admirer of Shakespeare, who was his favorite 
poet; among orators, he was partial to Daniel 
Webster. He had the faculty of inspiring his 
pupils with the love of the beautiful, both in 
ancient and modern literature. In our daily 
recitations, he laid a greater stress on pointing 
out the beauties of a sentence and its construc¬ 
tion, than he did on grammatical rules, moods 
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and tenses. He was a fine writer. His addresses 
and sermons were pointed and full of life. Like 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby, he aimed to build char¬ 
acter in liis pupils and not to convert them into 
walking encyclopedias, or intelligent parrots. 
It was through him that I was introduced to 
Addison, Goldsmith, Dickens, Sir Walter Scott, 
the Edinburgh Reviews, Macaulay and Shake¬ 
speare, which formed the bulk of my reading 
while in Monson. 

During my first year in the Monson Academy, 
I had no idea of taking a collegiate course. It 
was well understood that I was to return to 
China at the end of 1849, and the appropriation 
was made to suit such a plan. In the fall of 
1848, after Wong Shing—the eldest of the three 
of us—had returned to China on account of his 
poor health, Wong Foon and myself, who were 
left behind to continue our studies for another 
year, frequently met to talk over future plans 
for the end of the prescribed time. We both 
decided finally to stay in this country to continue 
our studies, but the question arose, who was 
going to back us financially after 1849? This 
was the Gordian Knot. We concluded to consult 
Mr. Hammond and Mr. Brown on the subject. 
They both decided to have the matter referred to 
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our patrons in Hong Kong. Reply canic that 
if we wished to prosecute our studies after I84<0, 
they would be willing to continue their sup|)ort 
thi'ough a professional course, if we were willing 
to go over to Scotland to go through the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh. This was a generous and 
noble-hearted proposal. 

Wong Foon, on his part, after much delibera¬ 
tion, decided to accept the offer and go over to 
Scotland at the end of 1849, while, on my part, 
I preferred to remain in this country to continue 
my studies here with the view of going to 'i^ale. 
Wong Foon’s decision had I'elieved him of all 
financial anxieties, while the problem of how I 
was to pay my education bills after 1849, still 
remained to be solved. But I did not allow the 
perplexites of the future to disturb my peace of 
mind. I threw all my anxieties to the wand, 
trusting to a wise Providence to care for my 
future, as it had done for my past. 

Wong Foon and I, having taken our decisive 
steps, dropped our English studies at the close 
of the school year of 1849, and in the fall of the 
same year we began the A B C’s of our classical 
course. In the summer of 1850, we graduated 
from the academy. Wong Foon, by previous 
arrangements, went over to Scotland and 
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(*!itc‘r(*«! llu* I’fihrrsity nf ryfli. I re*- 

fiininrd ill fhis i'otin! r\ :uul Ihiall} rnlrri'd Ynh\ 
II was full} a ilr'cailr sinrr \vv had niri for Ihi* 
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W’nny; uas in tin* I’ni\<'r*sit \“ scnaai ytsars. 
Aftri* rnnildrtiuy; his [a’utVssinnal siiHlias as a 
(li)nh)i\ la* rrtiu'iif'i! tu ('hina in IHA7. I In was 
a linn snhular. IIc^ Aratinatc’d ilir Uiird man in 
Ills lundinal niass. I In also distini,„^uishtal }iimsc*if' 
in his prolVssiiJin 11 is ahilify ami skill .scaanaai 
for liini afi nininfdn mputation ns nne^ nf tin* 
ahli'st Mirynuiis esast nf thn (’iipn nf (h>nd Ilupn 
at that limn. lit* Inul a tine* pranfita* in I’aiihm, 
whea’n tin* forri| 4 n rnsidniils rnlaimai him its tlicar 
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Iln was veay siicaasssfu! iind Hindi* qiiitn a lurliiiir 
licdnrc* his dcsatlu uhinh fendi pliinn in IHTlh Both 
tfin iiativf* and forriyji caaiuiitiiiitins frit his Inss. 
lie* was liighly msprcdml and Imnurnd liy Cliiiinsn 
and fnrti^iirvs for his Christinn cdianudca* and 
the iHirit} nf lii\ lifV* 


CHAPTER V 


MY COLLEGE DAYS 

Before entei’ing Yale, I had not solved the 
problem of how I was to be carried through the 
collegiate course without financial backing of a 
definite and well-assui*ed character. It was an 
easy matter to talk about getting an education 
by working for it, and there is a kind of romance 
in it that captivates the imagination, but it is 
altogether a different thing to face it in a busi¬ 
ness and practical way. So it proved to me, 
after I had put my foot into it. I had no one 
except Brown, who had already done so much 
for me in bringing me to this country, and 
Hammond, who fitted me for college. To them 
I appealed for advice and counsel. I was ad¬ 
vised to avail myself of the contingent fund 
provided for indigent students. It was in the 
hairds of the trustees of the academy and so 
well guarded that it could not be appropriated 
without the recipient’s signing a written pledge 
that he would study for the ministry and after¬ 
wards become a missionary. Such being the 

34 
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case, I made up my mind that it would be 
utterly useless for me to apply for the fund. 
However, a day was appointed for me to meet 
the trustees in the parsonage, to talk over the 
subject. They said they would be too glad to 
have me avail myself of the fund, provided I was 
willing to sign a pledge that after graduation I 
should go back to China as a missionary. I gave 
the trustees to understand that I would never 
give such a pledge for the following reasons: 
First, it would handicap and circumscribe my 
usefulness. I wanted the utmost freedom of 
action to avail myself of every opportimity to 
do the greatest good in China. If necessary, I 
might be obliged to create new conditions, if I 
found old ones were not favorable to any plan I 
might have for promoting her highest welfare. 

In the second place, the calling of a missionary 
is not the only sphere in life where one can do the 
most good in China or elsewhere. In such a vast 
empire, there can be hardly any limit put upon 
one’s ambition to do good, if one is possessed of 
the Christ-spirit; on the other hand, if one has 
not such a spirit, no pledge in the world could 
melt his ice-bound soul. 

In the third place, a pledge of that character 
would prevent me from taking advantage of any 
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circumstance or event that might arise in the 
life of a nation like China, to do her a great 
service. 

“For these reasons,” I said, “I must decline 
to give the pledge and at the same time decline 
to accept your kind offer to help me. I thank 
you, gentlemen, very much, for your good 
wishes.” 

Both Brown and Hammond afterwards 
agreed that I took the right view on the subject 
and sustained me in my position. To be sure, 
I was poor, but I would not allow my poverty 
to gain the upper hand and compel me to barter 
away my inward convictions of duty for a 
temporary mess of pottage. 

During the summer of 1850, it seems that 
Brown who had been making a visit in the South 
to see his sister, while there had occasion to call 
on some of the members of “The Ladies’ Associa¬ 
tion” in Savannah, Ga., to whom he mentioned 
my case. He returned home in the nick of time, 
just after I had the interview with the 
board of trustees of the academy. I told him 
of the outcome, when, as stated above, he 
approved of my position, and told me what he 
had done. He said that the members of the 
association agreed to help me in college. On 
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the strength of’ that I galhcrcd fresh courag’t', 
and went down lo New Ilaven lo pass my <*.\- 
amination for entranee. How I ool hi, I do not 
know, as I had had only fit ieeii montlis of Lalin 
and twelve months of (Jn-ek, and l<‘n months of 
mathematics. I\!y preparation had [>een inter¬ 
rupted because tlie aeadeniy had hc'en broken u[) 
by the Palmer N New London ILH. that was 
being built close by. .\s e(im[)are<l with 
the college preparations of nine-tenths of my 
class-mates, .1 was far behind. However, 1 
passed witbout condition. Itnt I was convinced 
I was not sutliciently prepared, .as my recitations 
in the class-room clearly proved. Hetween the 
struggle of liow to make ends meet linaneially 
and how to keep up with the class in my studies, 
I had a pretty tough time of it. I used to sweat 
over my studies till tvvclve o’clock every night 
the whole Freshman year. I took litth* or no 
exercise and my ticallh and strength began to 
fail and 1 was obliged to ask for a leave of 
absence of a week. I went to Fast W’indsor to 
get rested and eam<‘ luiek refreshed. 

In the Sophomore year, from my uttm* aver¬ 
sion to mathematics, especially to difrerenfial 
and integral calculus, which I aiihorred and 
detested, and which did me litfb' or no good in 
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the way of mental discipline, I used to fizzle 
and flunk so often that I really thought I was 
going to be dropped from the class, or dismissed 
from college. But for some unexplained reasons 
I was saved from such a catastrophe, and I 
squeezed through the second year in college with 
so low a mark that I was afraid to ask my divi¬ 
sion tutor, who happened to be Tutor Blodget, 
who had me in Greek, about it. The only re¬ 
deeming feature that saved me as a student in 
the class of 1854, was the fortunate circumstance 
that I happened to be a successful competitor 
on two occasions in English composition in my 
division. I was awarded the first prize in the 
second term, and the first prize in the tliird term 
of the year. These prizes gave me quite an 6clat 
in the college as well as in the outside world, 
but I was not at all elated over them on account 
of my poor scholarship which I felt keenly 
through the whole college course. 

Before the close of my second year, I succeed¬ 
ed in securing the stewardship of a boarding 
club consisting of sophomores and jvmiors. 
There were altogether twenty members. I did 
all the marketing and served at the table. In 
this way, I earned my board through the latter 
half of my college course. In money matters, I 
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was supplied with remittances from “The 
Ladies’ Association” in Savannah, and also con¬ 
tributions from the Olyphant Brothers of New 
York. In addition to these sources of supply, I 
was paid for being an assistant librarian to the 
“Brothers in Unity,” which was one of the two 
college debating societies that owned a library, 
and of which I was a member. 

In my senior year I was again elected librarian 
to the same Society and got $30.00. These 
combined sums were large enough to meet all my 
cash bills, since my wants had to be finely 
trimmed to suit the cloth. If most of the country 
parsons of that period could get along with a 
salary of $200 or $300 a year (supplemented, of 
course, with an annual donation party, which 
sometimes carried away more than it donated), 
having as a general thing a large family to look 
after, I certainly ought to have been able to get 
through college with gifts of nearly a like 
amount, supplemented with donations of shirts 
and stockings from ladies who took an interest in 
my education. 

The class of 1854, to which I had the honor 
and the good fortune to belong, graduated nine¬ 
ty-eight all told. Being the first Chinaman who 
had ever been known to go through a first-class 
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American college, I naturally attracted consid¬ 
erable attention; and from the fact that I was 
librainan for one of the college debating- 
societies (Linonia was the other) for two years, 
I was known by members of the three classes 
above, and members of the three classes below 
me. This fact had contributed toward familiar¬ 
izing me with the college world at large, and my 
nationality, of course, added piquancy to my 
popularity. 

As an undergraduate, I had already acquired 
a factitious I'eputation within the walls of Yale. 
But that was ephemeral and soon passed out of 
existence after graduation. 

All through my college course, especially in 
the closing j’-ear, the lamentable condition of 
China was before my mind constantly and 
weighed on my spirits. In my despondency, I 
often wished I had never been edueated, as 
education had unmistakably enlarged my mental 
and moral horizon, and revealed to me responsi¬ 
bilities which the sealed eye of ignorance can 
never see, and sufferings and wrongs of human¬ 
ity to which an uncultivated and callous nature 
can never be made sensitive. The more one 
knows, the more he suffers and is consequently 
less happy; the less one knows, the less he suffers. 
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and hence is more liappy. Bui this is a low view 
of life, a cowardly fVelin«'- and nnwortliy of a, 
being bearing the impress ol' divinily. I liad 
started out to gel an education. By dint of hard 
work and self-denial I bad tinally secured the 
coveted prf/e and although it might not. be so 
complete and symmeirieal a. thing as could he 
desired, yet I had come right up to the conven¬ 
tional standard and idea of a liberal education. 
1 could, therefore, call myself an educated man 
and, as such, it behooved me to ash, "W'hat, am 
I going to do with my eduealiori.''” Hefore tin* 
close of my last year in eolbgc 1 had already 
sketched out what 1 shotdd do. I was determined 
that the rising g('neration of China should eiijoy 
the same educational advantages that I ha<l en¬ 
joyed; that through western edm’ution China 
might be regenerated, beeona- eidighieiied and 
powerful. 'Fo aeeom[)lis!i that oitjeet be(‘anie the 
guiding star of my ambition. 'Fitwards su<-h a 
goal, 1 directed all my mental resouri’es ami 
enci’gy. d’hrough thick and thin, and the v ieissi - 
tudes of a eheekered life from to I 

labored and waited for its eonsnmniation. 


CHAPTER VI 


RETURN TO CHINA 

In entering upon my life’s work which to me 
was so full of meaning and earnestness, the first 
episode was a voyage back to the old country, 
which I had not seen for nearly ten years, hut 
which had never escaped my mind’s eye nor my 
heart’s yearning for her welfare. I wanted very 
much to stay a few years longer in order to take 
a scientific course. I had taken up surveying in 
the Sheffield Scientific School just as that de¬ 
partment was starting into existence under 
Professor Norton. Had I had the means to 
prosecute a practical profession, that might have 
helped to shorten and facilitate the way to the 
goal I had in view; but as I was poor and my 
friends thought that a longer stay in this country 
might keep me here for good, and China would 
lose me altogether, I was for this and other 
reasons induced to return. The scientific course 
was accordingly abandoned. The persons who 
were most interested in my return to China were 
Pelatiah Pent of Messrs. Goodhue & Co., mer- 
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chants in the China trade, and the Olyphant 
Brothers, who had taken such a lively interest 
eight years before in helping me to come over in 
their ship, the “Huntress.” These gentlemen 
had no other motive in desiring me to return to 
China than that of hoping to see me useful in 
Christianizing the Chinese, which was in harmony 
with their well-knoAvn broad and benevolent 
characters. 

On the 13th of IN'ovember, 1854, the Bev. 
William Allen Macy, who went out to Hong 
Kong to take the place of the Rev. Dr. Brown, 
as teacher in the Mori’ison Education Society 
School in 1845, went back to China as a mis¬ 
sionary under the American Board, and we were 
fellow-passengers on board the sailing clipper 
ship “Eureka,” under Captain Whipple, of 
Messrs. Chamber, Heisser & Co., of New York. 

Winter is the worst season of the year to go 
on an eastern voyage in a sailing vessel, via the 
Cape of Good Hope. The northeast trade winds 
prevail then and one is sure to have head winds all 
the way. The “Eureka,” in which Macy and 
myself were the only passengers, took that route 
to Hong Kong. We embarked on board of her 
as she rode in midstream of the East River. The 
day was bleak and bitingly cold. No handker- 
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chiefs were fluttering in the air, waving a good 
voyage; no sound from the shore cheered us as 
the anchor was weighed, and as the tug towed us 
out as far as Sandy Hook. There we were left 
to our own resources. The sails were not furled 
to their full extent, but were reefed for tacking, 
as the wind was nearly dead ahead and quite 
strong. We found the “Eureka” to be empty 
of cargo, and empty even of ballast of any 
kind; for that reason she acted like a sailor who 
had just had his nip before he went out to sea. 
She tossed up and down and twisted from right 
to left, just as though she had a little too much 
to keep her balance. It was in such a fashion that 
she reeled her way from Sandy Hook to Hong 
Kong—a distance of nearly 13,000 nautical 
miles, which took her 154 days to accom¬ 
plish. It was decidedly the most uninteresting 
and wearisome voyage I ever took in my life. 
The skipper was a Philadelphian. He had the 
unfortunate habit of stuttering badly, which 
tended to irritate a temper naturally quick and 
flery. He was certainly a ludicrous object to 
look at. It was particularly in the morning that 
he might be seen pacing the quarter deck, scan¬ 
ning the sky. This, by the spectator, was 
deemed necessary for the skipper to work him- 
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self up to the right pitch, preliminary to his pan¬ 
tomimic performances in his battle with the head 
wind. All at once, he halted, stared at the quar¬ 
ter of the sky from whence the malicious head 
wind came. With a face all bloated and red¬ 
dened by intense exoitement, his eyes almost 
standing out of their sockets, and all ablaze with 
uncontrollable rage, with arms uphfted, he 
would clutch his hair as if plucking it out by the 
roots, gnash his teeth, and simtdtaneously he 
would jump up and down, stamping on the deck, 
and swear at the Almighty for sending him head 
winds. The air for the moment was split with 
his revolting imprecations and blasphemous 
oaths that were ejaculated through the laborious 
process of stammering and stuttering, which 
made him a most pitiable object to behold. In 
the early part of the voyage it was a painful 
sight to see him working himself up to that pitch 
of contortion and paroxysm of rage which made 
him appear more like an insane than a sane man, 
but as these exhibitions were of daily occurrence 
for the greater part of the voyage, we came to 
regard him as no longer deserving of sympathy 
and pity, but rather with contempt. After his 
passion had spent its force, and he subsided into 
his calmer and normal mood, he would drop 
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limply into a cane chair, where he would sit for 
hours all by himself. For the sake of diversion, 
he would rub his hands together, and soliloquize 
quietly to himself, an occasional smile breaking 
over his face, which made him look like an inno¬ 
cent idiot. Before the voyage was half through, 
the skipper had made such a fool of himself 
through his silly and insane conduct about the 
wind, that he became the laughing stock of the 
whole crew, who, of course, did not dare to show 
any outward signs of insubordination. The sail¬ 
ing of the vessel was entirely in the hands of the 
first mate, who was literally a sea-tyrant. The 
crew was composed of Swedes and Norwegians. 
If it had been made up of Americans, the in¬ 
human treatment by the ofiicers might have 
driven them to desperate extremities, because the 
men were over-worked night and day in incessant 
tacking. The only time that they found a 
resting spell was when the ship was becalmed in 
the tropics when not a breath of wdnd was to be 
had for several days at a time. Referring to my 
diary kept in that memorable voyage,—^it took 
us nearly two weeks to beat up the Macassar 
straits. This event tried our patience sorely. 
After it was passed, the skipper made the 
remark within the hearing of the Rev. Macy 
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that the reason he had bad luck was because he 
had a Jonah on board. My friend Macy took 
the remark in a good-natured way and gave me 
a significant smile. We were just then discuss¬ 
ing the feat of going through the Macassar 
straits and I remarked in a tone just loud 
enough to be heard by the old skipper that if I 
had charge of the vessel, I could take her through 
in less than ten days. This was meant as a direct 
reflection on the poor seamanship of the old 
fellow (for he really was a miserable sailor), as 
well as to serve as a retaliation for what he said 
a few minutes before, that there was a Jonah on 
board. 

In the dead of winter, the passage to the East 
should have been taken around Cape Horn 
instead of the Cape of Good Hope, in which 
case we would no doubt have had strong and fair 
wind all the way from New York to Hong 
Kong, which would not only have shortened the 
voyage but also saved the captain a world of 
swearing and an incalculable amount of wear 
and tear on his nervous system. But as a pas¬ 
senger only, I had no idea of the financial motive 
back of the move to send the ship off perfectly 
empty and unballasted, right in the teeth of the 
northeast monsoon. I would have been glad to 
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go around Cape Horn, as that would have added 
a new route to my journeying around the world, 
and furnished me with new incidents as well. 

As we approached Hong Kong, a Chinese 
pilot boarded us. The captain wanted me to ask 
him whether there were any dangerous rocks and 
shoals nearby. I could not for the life of me 
recall my Chinese in order to interpret for him; 
the pilot himself understood English, and he was 
the first Chinese teacher to give me the terms in 
Chinese for dangerous rocks and shoals. So the 
skipper and Macy, and a few other persons who 
were present at the time, had the laugh on me, 
who, being a Chinese, yet was not able to speak 
the language. 

My first thought upon landing was to walk up 
to the office of the “China Mail,” to pay my 
respects to Andrew Shortrede, the proprietor 
and editor of the paper, and the friend who sup¬ 
ported me for over a year, while I was in 
Monson Academy. After seeing him and 
accepting his hospitality by way of an invitation 
to take up my quarters in his house, I lost no 
time in hastening over to Macao to see my aged 
and beloved mother, who, I knew, yearned to 
see her long-absent boy. Our meeting was 
arranged a day beforehand. I was in citizen’s 
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dms.s aiuJ could not convciut'uliy olianpje the 
.Slime for my CliiticHe costume. 1 hml also 
allowed a pair of nmstaelie.s to grow, which, 
according to C’h!iH‘sc custoiii, wa.s not liccoming 
for an unmarried young man to do. We met 
with tears of joy, gratitude and thanksgiving. 
Our hearts were too full even to speak at first. 
We gave way t«t otir emotions. As .soon as we 
were fairly eompiiseil. she began to stroke me all 
over, as expressive of her maternal emlearinent 
which had lieen held in jiatient suspense for at 
least ten years. As we sat eh»se to each other, I 
gave her a brief recital of my life in America, 
for I knew she wouhl be deeply intiTested in the 
account. I told her that 1 had just finished a 
long and wearisome voyage of five months’ ilura- 
tion, hnt had met with no danger of any kiiul; tliat 
during my eigtit years of sojourn in the Ihiited 
States. I was very kindly treateil hy the good 
people everywhere; that I had had goial health 
and never been seriously sick, ami that my eliief 
ohjtTt during the eight years was to stiuly and 
prepare myself for my life work iii t'hiiia. 1 
explainetl to her that I had to go through a 
preparatory school ladore entering college; that 
the eollege I entered w«.s Vale one tif the lead 
ing eollege.s of the I 'niteil .States, and that the 
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course was four years, which accounted for i 
long stay and delayed my return to China, 
told her that at the end of four years I had gra 
uated with the degree of A.B.,—analogous to t 
Chinese title of Siu Tsai, which is interpret 
“Elegant Talent;” that it was inscribed on 
parchment of sheep skin and that to gradua 
from Yale College was considered a great hone 
even to a native American, and much more so 
a Chinese. She asked me naively how mu 
money it conferred. I said it did not confer ai 
money at once, but it enabled one to make mon^ 
quicker and easier than one can who has not be< 
educated; that it gave one greater influence ai 
power among men and if he built on his collej 
education, he would be more likely to become t 
leader of men, especially if he had a well-esta 
lished character. I told her my college educati< 
was worth more to me than money, and that 
was confident of making plenty of money. 

“Knowledge,” I said, “is power, and power 
greater than riches. I am the first Chinese 
graduate from Yale College, and that being tl 
case, you have the honor of being the first ar 
only mother out of the countless millions < 

mothers in China at this time, who can claim tl 

€ 

honor of having a son who is the first Chine; 
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raduate of a first-class American college. Such 
n honor is a rare thing to possess.” I also 
ssured her that as long as I lived all her com- 
3 rts and wants would be scrupulously and 
jdulously looked after, and that nothing would 
e neglected to make her contented and happy, 
’his interview seemed to give her great comfort 
nd satisfaction. She seemed very happy over 
;. After it was ended, she looked at me with a 
gnificant smile and said, “I see you have 
Iready raised your mustaches. You know you 
ave a brother who is much older than you are; 
e hasn’t grown his mustaches yet. You must 
ave yours off.” I promptly obeyed her mandate, 
ud as I entered the room with a clean face, she 
niled with intense satisfaction, evidently think- 
ig that with all my foreign education, I had not 
)st my early training of being obedient to my 
lother. And if she could only have read my 
eart, she woixld have found how every throb 
alpitated with the most tender love for her. 
)uring the remaining years of her life, I had 
e rare privilege of seeing her often and 
linistered to her every comfort that it was in 
ly power to bestow. She passed away in 1858, 
t the age of sixty-four, twenty-four years after 
le death of my father. I was in Shanghai at 
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the time of her death. I returned to my native 
village in time to attend her funeral. 

In the summer of 1855, I took up my resi¬ 
dence in Canton, with the Rev. Mr. Vrooman, 
a missionary under the American Board. His 
headquarters were in Ham Ha Lan, in the 
vicinity of the government execution ground, 
which is in the southwestern outskirts of the 
city, close to the bank of the Pearl River. While 
there, I began my Chinese studies and com¬ 
menced to regain the dialect of Canton, which 
I had forgotten during my stay in the United 
States. In less than six months, the language 
came back to me readily, although I was still a 
little rusty in it. I was also making slow progress 
in recovering the written language, in which I 
was not well-grounded before leaving China, in 
1846. I had studied it only four years, which 
was considered a short time in which to master 
the written language. There is a greater dif¬ 
ference between the written and the spoken 
language of China than there is between the 
written and spoken English language. The 
Chinese written language is stilted and full of 
conventional forms. It is understood through¬ 
out the whole empire, but differently pronounced 
m different provinces and locahties. The 
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spoken language is cut up into endless dialects 
and in certain provinces like Fuhkien, Anhui 
and Kiangsu, the people are as foreigners to 
each other in the matter of dialects. Such are 
the peculiar characteristics of the ideographic 
and spoken languages of China. 

During the six months of my residence in 
Canton, while trying to recover both the written 
and spoken languages, Kwang Timg province 
was thrown into a somewhat disorganized 
condition. The people of Canton attempted to 
raise a provincial insurrection or rebellion 
entirely distinct from the Taiping rebellion 
which was being carried on in the interior of 
China with marked success. To suppress and 
nip it in the bud, drastic measures were resorted 
to by Viceroy Yeh Ming Hsin, who, in the 
summer of 1855, decapitated seventy-five thou¬ 
sand people, most of whom, I was told, were 
innocent. My residence was within half a mile 
of the execution ground, as stated above, and one 
day, out of curiosity, I ventured to walk over 
to the place. But, oh! what a sight. The ground 
was perfectly drenched with human blood. On 
both sides of the driveway were to be seen head¬ 
less human trunks, piled up in heaps, waiting to 
be taken away for burial. But no provision 
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had been made to facilitate their removal- 
The execution was carried on on a larger scale 
than had been expected, and no provision had 
been made to find a place large enough to bury 
all the bodies. There they were, left exposed 
to a burning sun. The temperature stood from 
morning to night in midsummer steadily at 90 ° 
Fahrenheit, and sometimes higher. The atmos¬ 
phere within a radius of two thousand yards of 
the execution ground was heavily charged witli 
the poisonous and pestilential vapor that was 
reeking from the ground abeady over-saturated 
with blood and from the heaps of corpses whiclx 
had been left behind for at least two days, and 
which showed signs of rapid decomposition. If 
was a wonder to me that no virulent epidemic 
had sprung up from such an mfectious spot to 
decimate the compact population of the city of 
Canton. It was a fortunate circumstance that 
at last a deep and extensive ravine, located in 
the far-off outskirts of the western part of the 
city, was found, which was at once con¬ 
verted into a sepulchral receptacle into whiclx 
this vast human hecatomb was dumped. It was 
said that no earth was needed to be thrown over 
these corpses to cover them up; the work was 
accomplished by countless swarms of worms of a. 
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reddish hue and of an appearance that was per¬ 
fectly hideous and revolting. 

I was told that during the months of June, 
July and August, of 1855, seventy-five thousand 
people had been decapitated; that more than half 
of that number were declared to be innocent of the 
charge of rebellion, but that the accusation was 
made as a pretext to exact money from them. 
Tliis wholesale slaughter, unparalleled in the 
annals of modern civilization, eclipsing even the 
enormities and blood-thirstiness of Caligula and 
Nero, or even the French Revolution, was per¬ 
petrated by Yeh Ming Hsin, who was appointed 
viceroy of Kwang Tung and Kwangsi in 
1854. 

Yeh Ming Hsin was a native of Han-Yang. 
Han-Yang is a part of the port of Hankau, and 
was destroyed with it when the Taiping rebels 
took possession of it. It was said that Yeh 
Ming Hsin had immense estates in Han-Yang, 
which were completely destroyed by fire. This 
circumstance embittered him towards the Tai¬ 
ping rebels and as the Taiping leaders hailed 
from Kwang Tung and Kwangsi, he naturally 
transferred his hatred to the people of those two 
provinces. It was in the lofty position of a 
viceroy that he found his opportunity to wreak 
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his private and personal vengeance upon the 
Canton people. This accounts for his indiscrim¬ 
inate slaughter of them, and for the fact that he 
did not deign to give them even the semblance 
of a trial, but hurried them from life to death 
like packs of cattle to the shambles. 

But this human monster did not dream that 
his day of reckoning was fast approaching. 
Several years after this appalling sacrifice of 
human hfe, in 1855, he got into trouble with 
the British government. He was captured by 
the British forces and banished to some obscure 
and remote corner in India where he led a 
most ignominious life, hated by the whole 
Chinese nation, and despised by the world at 
large. 

On my return to headquarters, after my visit 
to the execution ground, I felt faint-hearted and 
depressed in spirit. I had no appetite for food, 
and when night came, I was too nervous for 
sleep. The scene I had looked upon during the 
day had stirred me up. I thought then that the 
Taiping rebels had ample groimds to justify 
their attempt to overthrow the Manchu regime. 
My sympathies were thoroughly enlisted in their 
favor and I thought seriously of making prepa¬ 
rations to join the Taiping rebels, but upon a 
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calmer reflectitni, I fell Imek on the original plan 
of doing in.V kest to recover the C'hinese lan¬ 
guage as fast as I possibly eonld and of following 
the logical course of things, in order to accom¬ 
plish the object I had at heart. 
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EFFORT TO FIND A POSITION 

Having at last succeeded in mastering the 
spoken language sufficiently to speak it quite 
fluently, I at once set to work to find a position 
in which I could not only support myself and 
mother, but also form a plan for working out my 
ideas of reform in China. 

Doctor Peter Parker, who had been a medical 
missionary imder the American Board for many 
years in Canton, was at that time made United 
States Commissioner as a temporary expedient, 
to take the place of an accredited minister pleni¬ 
potentiary—a diplomatic appointment not yet 
come into existence, because the question of a 
foreign minister resident in Peking was still 
under negotiation, and had not been fully set¬ 
tled as a permanent diplomatic arrangement 
between the Peking government and the Treaty 
Powers. Dr. Parker was given the appointment 
of commissioner on account of his long residence 
in China and his ability to speak the Chinese 
language, but not on acooimt of any special 
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training as a diplomat, nor for legal knowledge. 
It was through Mr. M. N. Hitchcock, an 
American merchant of the firm of Messrs. King 
& Co., and a mutual friend of Dr. Parker and 
myself, that I became the Doctor’s private 
secretary. I knew Dr. Parker while I was at 
Mrs. Gutzlaff’s School, and he doubtless knew 
I had recently graduated from Yale, which was 
his Alma Mater also. His headquarters were 
in Canton, hut he spent his summers in Macao. 
I was with him only three months. My salary 
was $15 a month (not large enough to spoil me 
at any rate). He had very little for me to do, but 
I thought that by being identified with him, 
I might possibly come in contact with Chinese 
officials. However, this was far from being the 
case. Seeing that I could neither learn anything 
from him, nor enlarge my acquaintance with the 
Chinese officials, I gave up my position as his 
secretary and went over to Hong Kong to try 
to study law. Through my old friend, Andrew 
Shortrede, who generously extended to me the 
hospitality of his house, I succeeded in seeming 
the position of the interpretership in the Hong 
Kong Supreme Court. The situation paid me 
$75 a month. Having this to fall back upon, 
I felt encouraged to go ahead in my effort to 
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study law. Accordingly, I was advised 
apprentice myself ti> an attorney or soiicitc 
at-law. In the Knglish court of practice, 
seems that there arc two distinct classes 
lawyers--attorneys or solicitors, and harristc: 
,The first prepares in writing all evidences, fac 
and proofs of a case, hands them to tlie harrist 
or counsel, who argues the case in court aceor 
iiig to law. 

I apprenticed myself to an uttorm-y, wlio w 
recommended to me hy my <»ld patron ai 
friend, Shorlrede. I was not aware that 1 
going into the British Colony in Ilong Koi 
to become an attorney. I was stepping on tl 
toes of the liritish legal fraternity, nor that I 
apprenticing myself tt> an alttirney insteatl of 
the new attorney-general of the C'olony, wh 
without my knowledge, wanted me himself, 
had committed anollier mistake, wlu'eh even 
ually necessitated my leaving Hong Koi 
altogether. 

Finst of all, all tlie altorney.H handed ther 
selves together against me, l»eeaiise, as tin 
openly stated in all the hx'al papers except tl 
“China Mail,” if I were allowed to practice n 
profession, they might as well pack up and f, 
back to England, for as 1 had a complete know 
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<'f’ Kngli.s!i and Chinese I would 

evenluully monoiHilizt* all the (.'hinese le^al 
l)u.siae.ss. wSo they made il loo hoi for me lo 
contiime in my studies. 

In the next plaee, I was not aware that the 
attorney-general wanted me lo apprentice 
myself to him, for he did all he ctnild in his 
capacity as attornt‘y-general c»f the Cohmy to 
u.se hi.s intluenee to op«‘n the way for me to 
become an attorney, by {Iraughling a .special 
colonial tjrdinance to admit C'hine.se to practice 
in the Ilong Kong CoUaiy as Htmn as I could 
pass my cxamiimtions. Thi.s ordinance was 
.sent to the IJritish governmcnl to he sanctioned 
by Parliament heftwt* it became valid and a 
colonial law. It wa.H .sanctitmed and thus became 
a colonial ordinance. 

In the meanwhile, Anstey, the attorney- 
general, fonml out that I had already appren¬ 
ticed my.sclf to Panson, the attorney. From 
that time forth I had no peace. I was l>etwecn 
two fires “the batteries operated by the attor- 
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was also under a hot tire from both sides. J 
in order to save himself, he told me plainly ai 
candidly that he had to give me up and made f 
article of apprenticeship between us null ai 
'void. I, on my part, had to give up my positi< 
as interpreter in the Supreme Court. Parse 
himself, not long after I had abandoned n 
apprenticeship and my position as interprett 
for reasons satisfactory to himself, gave up 1 
business in Hong Kong and returned t(» En 
land. So master and pupil left their posts 
pretty nearly the saine time. 

A retrospective view of my short experien 
in ITong Kong convinced me that it was aft 
all the best thing that I <iid not .succeed 
becoming a lawyer in Hong Kong, a.s the theat 
of action there would have been tmj re.stricl 
and circumscribed. I couhi not have come 
touch with the leading minds of C'hina, had 
been bound uj) in that rocky and barreri Cohui 
Doubtless I might have made a fortune if I Ir 
succeeded in my legal profession, but as circui 
stances forced me to leave the Colony, my mii 
was directed northward to Shanghai, and 
August, 1856, I left Hong Kong in the t 
clipper, “Florence,” under Captain Dumaresqi 
of Boston. He was altogether a different ty 
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of man from the captain of the “Eureka” 
which brought me out in 1855. He was kind, 
intelligent and gentlemanly. When he found 
out who I was, he offered me a free passage 
from Hong Kong to Shanghai. He was, in 
fact, the sole owner of the vessel, which was 
named after his daughter, Florence. The pas¬ 
sage was a short one—blasting only seven days— 
hut before it was over, we became great friends. 

Not long after my arrival in Shanghai, I 
found a situation in the Imperial Customs 
Translating Department, at a salary of Tls. 75 
a month, equivalent to $100 Mexican. For want 
of a Chinese silver currency the Mexican dollar 
was adopted. This was one point better than 
the interpretership in the Hong Kong Supreme 
Court. The duties were not arduous and trying. 
In fact, they were too simple and easy to suit 
my taste and ambition. I had plenty of time to 
read. Before three months of trial in my new 
situation, I found that things were not as they 
should be, and if I wished to keep a clean and 
clear record and an untarnished character, I 
could not remain long in the service. Between 
the interpreters who had been in the service many 
years and the Chinese shippers there existed a 
regular system of graft. After learning this. 
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and not wishing to he iniplicatod with tho otho 
in the division of the spoils iti any way or siiuj: 
I made iij) zny iniiui to resign. So one day 
called upon the Chief C'onunissioner of (.'uston 
ostensibly tf) find out what my future prospec 
were in connection with the C’ustonis Service 
whether or not there were any prospects of n 
being promoted to the position of a eomini 
sioncr. 1 wa.s lohl that no such prospects we 
held out to me or to any otlu-r C’hinese interpr 
ter. I, therefore, at once (h'cided to thnnv i 
my position. So 1 sent in my resignation, whii 
was at first not accepted. A few days after n 
first interviews laiy, llie chief commissiotn 
strenuou.sly tried t<j persuade me to change n 
mind, and offered as an imiucement to raise n 
salary to Tls. 200 a month, evidently thinkii 
that I was only hlufling in order to get high 
wages. It did not tjccur to him that there %vas 
lca.st one Chinaman who value<l a cleaji reput 
tion and an honest character more than mone*; 
that being an educated man, I .saw no rea.sf 
why I should not 1 h? given the same ehanws 
rise in the service of the Chinese government , 
an Engli.shman, nor wdiy my indiv5«luality shou 
not be recognised and respected in every wa 
of life. He little thought tljat I had a.spirati(»i 
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;ven higher than his, and that I did not care 
;o associate myself with a pack of Custom-house 
nterpreters and inspectors, who were known to 
;ake bribes; that a man who expects others to 
•espect him, must first respect himself. Such 
vere my promptings. I did not state the real 
:ause of my quitting the service, but at the 
;nd of four months’ trial I left the service in 
)rder to try my fortune in new fields more 
:ongenial. 

My friends at the time looked upon me as a 
:rank in throwing up a position yielding me 
ris. 200 a month for something imcertain and 
intried. This in their estimation was the height 
)f folly. They little realized what I was driving 
it. I had a clean record and I meant to keep it 
ilean. I was perfectly aware that in less than 
i year since my return to China, I had made 
hree shifts. I myself began to think I was 
00 mercurial to accomplish anything substan- 
ial, or that I was too dreamy to be practical or 
00 proud to succeed in hfe. But in a strenuous 
ife one needs to be a dreamer in order to accom- 
Dhsh possibilities. We are not called into being 
limply to drudge for an animal existence. I 
lad had to work hard for my education, and I 
’elt that I ought to make the most of what httle 
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I had, not so much to henctit myself individi 
as to make it a blessing common to my race, 
these shifts and changes 1 was only tryin, 
find my true bearing, and how I could n 
myself a blessing to C’liina. 


CHAPTER VIII 


EXPERIENCES IN BUSINESS 

The next turn I took, after leaving the 
[mperial Customs, was clerk in an English 
louse—^tea and silk merchants. During the 
'ew months that I was with them, I gained quite 
in insight into mercantile business, and the 
nethods of conducting it, which proved to be 
profitable knowledge and experience to me later 
m. Six months after I had entered upon my 
lew sphere as a make-shift, the firm dissolved 
partnership, which once more threw me out of 
i position, and I was again cast upon the sea 
)f uncertainty. But during my connection with 
;he firm, two little incidents occurred which I 
nust not fail to relate. 

One Thursday evening, as I was returning 
lome from a prayer meeting held in the Union 
Ilhapel in Shanghai, I saw ahead of me on 
5zechuen Road in front of the Episcopal 
hurch, a string of men; each had a Chinese lan- 
ern swinging in the air over his head, and they 
vere singing and shouting as they zigzagged 
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along the road, evidently Imving a jolly, g 
time, while Chinese on both sitles of the r 
were seen dodging and seainpering ahonl 
great fright in all directitms, and acting as tho 
they were chased by the Old Nick himself, 
was at a distance of about one hundred yi 
from the scene. I took in the situation at o 
My servant, who held a lantern ahead of me 
light the w'ay, w'as so frightened that he be 
to come back towards me. 1 told him not t( 
afraid, but walk right straight ahead. Pr 
S(xm we confronted three or four <»f the felh 
half tipsy. One of them snatched the lani 
from my servant and another, staggering ab 
tried to give me a kick. I walked along co 
and unconcerned till i reached the best hatci 
two or three fellow.s. I found these {jnitc S( 
and in their .senses and they were lingering 
hind evidently to enjoy the fun and watch 
crowd in their hilarious antic.s. I .stopped 
parleyed with them, anti ttdd them win 
was. I a.sked them for the names of 
fellows who .snatched my boy’.s lantern am 
the fellow who tried to kick me. 'I'liey deoli 
at first, hut finally with the promi.se that I wt 
not give them any trouble, they gave me 
name of one of the fellows, his position on 
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vessel, and the name of the vessel he belonged 
to. It turned out that the man was the first 
mate of the ship “Eureka,” the very vessel that 
brought me out to China, in 1855, and which 
happened to be consigned to the firm I was 
working for. The next morning, I wrote a note 
to the captain, asking him to hand the note to 
his first officer. The captain, on receiving the 
note, was quite excited, and handed it to the first 
mate, who immediately came ashore and apol¬ 
ogized. I made it very pleasant for him and 
told him that Americans in China were held in 
high esteem by the people, and every American 
landing in China shoxold be jealous of the high 
estimation in which they were held and not do 
anything to compromise it. My motive in 
writing the note was merely to get him on shore 
and give him this advice. He was evidently 
pleased with my friendly attitude and extended 
his hand for a shake to thank me for the advice. 
He invited me to go on board with him to take a 
glass of wine and be good friends. I thanked 
Iiim for his offer, but declined it, and we parted 
in an amicable way. 

My second incident, which happened a couple 
of months after the first, did not have such a 
peaceful ending. 
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along the road, evidently linving a jolly, g 
time, while Chinese on both sides of the r 
were seen dodging and scampering nbont 
great fright in all directions, and acting as tho 
they W'cre chased by the Old Nick himself, 
was at a distance of about one hundred yi 
from the .scene. I took in the .situation at oi 
My servant, who held a lant(‘rn ahead of me 
light the W'ay, was .so frightcnc<l that he be, 
to come back towards me. I told him not Ic 
afraid, but walk right straight ahead. Pr( 
soon w^e confronted three or f«nir of the felh 
half tip.sy. One of them .snatched the lani 
from my servant and anotiter, staggering ah. 
tried to give me a kick. I walked along co 
and unconcerned till 1 reached the btsl batcl 
two or three fellows. I fotmd the.se <iuilc s( 
and in their sense.s and they were iingeririg 
hind evidently to enjoy the fun and %vatch 
crowd in their hilari«nis antics. 1 stopped 
parleyed with them, and told them win 
was. I asked them for the names of 
fellow.s who snat(‘Iu‘d my Imy s lantern and 
the fellow who tried to kick me. They dcoli 
at first, but finally with the promi.se that I wt 
not give them any trouhlc, they gave me 
name of one of the fellows, hi.s po.sition on 
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vessel, and the name of the vessel he belonged 
to. It turned out that the man was the first 
mate of the ship “Eureka,” the very vessel that 
brought me out to China, in 1855, and which 
happened to be consigned to the firm I was 
working for. The next morning, I wrote a note 
to the captain, asking him to hand the note to 
his first officer. The captain, on receiving the 
note, was quite excited, and handed it to the first 
mate, who immediately came ashore and apol¬ 
ogized. I made it very pleasant for him and 
told him that Americans in China were held in 
high esteem by the people, and every American 
landing in China should be jealous of the high 
estimation in which they were held and not do 
anything to compromise it. My motive in 
writing the note was merely to get him on shore 
and give him this advice. He was evidently 
pleased with my friendly attitude and extended 
his hand for a shake to thank me for the advice. 
He invited me to go on board with him to take a 
glass of wine and be good friends. I thanked 
him for his offer, but dechned it, and we parted 
in an amicable way. 

My second incident, which happened a couple 
of months after the first, did not have such a 
peaceful ending. 
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After the partnership of the firm, in whose 
employ I was, dissolved, an auction sale of the 
furniture of the firm took place. In the room 
where the auction was proceeding, I happened 
to he standing in a mixed crowd of Chinese 
and foreigners. A stalwart six-footer of a 
Scotchman hapi)ened to be standing beliind 
me. He was not altogether a stranger to me, 
for I had met him in the streets several times. 
He began to tie a bunch of cotton balls to my 
queue, simply for a lark. But I caught him at 
it and in a pleasant way held it up and asked 
him to untie it. He folded up his arms and drew 
himself straight up with a look of the utmost 
disdain and scorn. I at once took in the situa¬ 
tion, and as my countenance sobered, I reiterated 
my demand to have the appendage taken off. 
All of a sudden, he thrust his fist against my 
mouth, without drawing any blood, however. 
Although he stood head and shoulders above me 
in height, yet I was not at all abashed or intimi¬ 
dated by his burly and contemptuous appear¬ 
ance. My dander was up and oblivious to all 
thoughts of our comparative size and strength, 
I struck him back in the identical place where 
he punched me, but my blow was a stinger and 
it went with lightning rapidity to the spot. 
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without giving him time to think. It drew blood 
in great profusion from lip and nose. He 
caught me by the wrist with both his hands. As 
he held my right wrist in his powerful grasp, for 
he was an athlete and a sportsman, I was just 
on the point of raising my right foot for a kick, 
which was aimed at a vital point, when the head 
partner of the firm, who happened to he near, 
suddenly stepped in between and separated us. 
I then stood off to one side, facing my antag¬ 
onist, who was moving off into the crowd. As I 
moved away, I was asked by a voice from the 
crowd: 

“Do you want to fight?” 

I said, “No, I was only defending myself. 
Your friend insulted me and added injury to 
insult. I took him for a gentleman, but he has 
proved himself a blackguard.” 

With this stinging remark, which was heard 
all over the room, I retired from the scene into 
an adjoining room, leaving the crowd to com¬ 
ment on the incident. The British Consul, who 
happened to he present on the occasion, made a 
casual remark on the merits of the case and 
said, as I was told afterwards by a friend, that 
“The young man was a httle too fiery; if he 
had not taken the law into his own hands, he 
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could have lu-ought suit for assault and hatt< 
in the consular court, hut since h<‘ has alrea 
retaliated and his last remark before the ero 
has inllieted a <leeper cut to his antagonist tl; 
the blow itself, he has lost the u<lvantage ol 
suit.” 

The Scotchman, after the incident, did i 
appear in public for a whole week. J was l< 
he had shut himself up in his rotan to give 
■wound time to heal, hut the reason he <iid i 
care to show hiiaself was more on account 
being whipped by a little C’hinaman in a pul 
manner; for the affair, unpleasant and unf 
tunatc as it was, created ({uite a sensation in i 
settlement. It was the chief topic of conver 
tion for a short time among foreigners, w! 
among the Chinese I was htoked upon with gn 
respect, for since the foreign .settlement on i 
extra-territorial basis was established close 
the city of Shanghai, no Cliinese within its jui 
diction had ever been known t(» have the eourji 
and pluck to defend his rights, point blank, wl 
they had been violated or trampled upon bj 
foreigner. Their meek and mihl dis|K)sition 1; 
allowed personal insults and affrfmt.s to p 
unresented and unchallenged, whitdi natura 
had the tendency to encourage arr<»gance a 
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iijsoIeiK ‘0 <ni the part of ignorant foreigners. 
Tlic time will .soon eome, however, w'hen the 
people of C’hina will he .so e(lueate<l and enlight¬ 
ened a.s to know what their right.s are, puhlie 
and private, ami to have the moral courage to 
as.sert and dt'fend tljem whenever they are 
invatled. Tin- triumph of Japan over Hus.sia in 
the recent war has ttjR'ned the eye.s of the 
C’hine.se world. It will never tolerate inju.stiec 
in any way or shape, much le.ss will it put up 
with foreign aggression and aggrandizement 
any longer. They see now in what plight their 
national ignorance, etmeeit ami eonservali.sm, in 
which they had been fo»,Hiliz<‘d, liad placed them. 
They were on the verge of Iwing partitionetl hy 
the Kurojjean Power.s and were saved from that 
catastrophe only hy the timely intervention of the 
United States g«»vernment. What the future 
will bring ftirth, since the Kmpenw Kwang.su 
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pa.s8ed away, m> one can predict. 

The breaking up of the firm by which 1 was 
employed, once iiKwe, as statcti liefore, ami for 
the fourth time, threw me out of a regular husi- 
ne.S8. But I W'us imt at all diseoneerteti or 
dise(mrage<l, for I hud no idea of following a 
mcreantik life as it permanent calling. Within 
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the past two years, my knowledge of the C’hin 
language had decidedly imprtiveti. I was nol 
hot haste to seek for a new position. I inn 
dialely took to translating as a means of hrii 
ing over the breaks of a desultory life. T 
independent avocation, though not a luerat 
one, nevertheless led the way to a wii 
ae(iuaintanee with the educated aiul merean 
elasises of the Chinese; tt) widen my ae<juaintai 
was my chief concern. My translating husiri 
Imnight me in contact with the comprador 
one of the leaditig houses in Shanghai. 1 
senior partner of this house died in 1837. . 

was well-known and thought much of Itj' hi 
the Chinese and the foreign mercantile body, 
attest their high regard for his memory, 
])rominent C’hincse merchant.^ «irew' up an el 
orate and eulogi.stic epitaph on the occasion 
his death. The surviving members of the it 
selected two translators to translate the epita 
One was the interpreter in the British Consul 
General, a bndher to the author of "The Chin 
and their llehellions." aiul the «)ther v 
(through the inlluence of the comprador) n 
self. T'o my great surprise, niy translation v 
given the preference and accepted by the im 
ager of the firm. Tlie Chinese committee w 
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quite elated that one of their countrymen knew 
enough English to bring out the inner sense of 
their epitaph. It was adopted and engraved on 
the monument. My name began to be known 
among the Chinese, not as a fighter this time, 
but as a Chinese student educated in America. 

Soon after this performance, another event 
unexpectedly came up in which I was again 
called upon to act; that was the inimdation of the 
Yellow River, which had converted the northern 
part of Kiangsu province into a sea, and made 
homeless and destitute thousands of people of 
that locality. A large body of refugees had 
wandered to and flocked near Shanghai. A 
Chinese deputation, consisting of the leading 
merchants and gentry, who knew or had heard of 
me, called and asked me to draw up a circular 
appealing to the foreign community for aid and 
contributions to relieve the widespread suffering 
among the refugees. Several copies were imme¬ 
diately put into circulation and in less than a 
week, no less than $20,000 were subscribed and 
paid. The Chinese Committee were greatly 
elated over their success and their joy was 
unboimded. To give a finishing touch to this 
stroke of business, I wrote in the name of the 
committee a letter of acknowledgment and 
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thanks to the foreign community for t!u* j>ron 
and generous contribution it hud made. T 
was publi.she<l in the Shanghai local papers 
“The Shanghai Mail” and "Friend of China” - 
that inside of three months after I had star! 
my translating business, I had become wid< 
known among the Chinese as the Chinese sludt 
educated in America. I was iiuh‘btcd to Tsa 
Kee Foo, the eompratlor, f<»r being it» this li 
of business, ami for the fact that I was becomi 
known in Shanghai. He was a well-<‘dueat 
Chine.se—a man highly respected and trust 
for his probity and intelligence. His long c( 
nection with the tirm and his literary taste li 
gathered around him .some of the finest Chim 
scholars from all parts of China, while 
business transactions brought him in touch w 
the leading Chinc.se capitalists and bu.sines.s n 
in Shanghai and elsewhere. It %vas through h 
that both the epitaph anti the circular m< 
tinned above w'ere written; aiul it %vas Tsa 
Kee Foo who introduced me to the celebrai 
Chine.se mathematician, Li den Shu, who ye: 
afterwards brought me to the ntdice of Vieei 
Tsang Kwoh Fan-—the distinguished gene 
and statesman, who, as will be seen hereaft 
took up and j)romoted the Chinese Kducati 
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Scheme. In the great web of human affairs, it 
is ahnost impossible to know who among our 
friends and acquaintances may prove to be the 
right clue to unravel the skein of our destiny. 
Tsang Kee Foo introduced me to Li Jen Shu, 
the latter introduced me to Tsang Kwoh Fan, 
who finally through the Chinese Education 
Scheme grafted Western education to the Orien¬ 
tal culture, a union destined to weld together the 
different races of the world into one brotherhood. 

My friend Tsang Kee Foo afterwards intro¬ 
duced me to the head or manager of Messrs. 
Dent & Co., who kindly offered me a position in 
his firm as comprador in Nagasaki, Japan, soon 
after that country was opened to foreign trade. 
I declined the situation, franldy and plainly 
stating my reason, which was that the com- 
pradorship, though lucrative, is associated with 
all that is menial, and that as a graduate 
of Yale, one of the leading colleges in America, 
I could not think of bringing discredit to my 
Alm a, Mater, for which I entertained the most 
profound respect and reverence, and was jealous 
of her proud fame. What would the college and 
my class-mates think of me, if they should hear 
that I was a comprador—^the head servant of 
servants in an English establishment? I said 
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there were cases when a man from stress of 
circumstances may be compelled to play the part 
of a menial for a shift, but I was not yet reduced 
to that strait, though I was poor financially. I 
told him I would prefer to travel for the firm as 
its agent in the interior and correspond directly 
with the head of the firm. In that case, I would 
not sacrifice my manhood for the sake of making 
money in a position which is commonly held to 
be servile. I would much prefer to pack tea and 
buy silk as an agent—either on a salary or on 
commission. Such was my ground for declining. 
I, however, thanked him for the offer. This inter¬ 
view took place in the presence of my friend, 
Tsang Kee Foo, who without knowing the 
details of the conversation, knew enough of the 
English language to follow the general tenor of 
the talk. I then retired and left the manager 
and my friend to talk over the result. Tsang 
afterwards told me that Webb said, “Yung 
Wing is poor but proud. Poverty and pride 
usually go together, hand in hand.” A few days 
afterwards Tsang informed me that Webb had 
decided to send me to the tea districts to see and 
learn the business of packing tea. 



CHAPTER IX 


MY FIRST TRIP TO THE TEA 
DISTRICTS 

On the 11th of March, 1859, I found myself 
on board of a Woo-Sik-Kwei, a Chinese boat 
built in Woo-Sik, a city situated on the borders 
of the Grand Canal, within a short distance of 
the famous city of Suchau—a rival of the city of 
Hangchau, for wealth, population, silk manu¬ 
facture, and luxury. The word “Kwei” means 
“fast.” Therefore, Woo-Sik-Kwei means fast 
boats of Woo-Sik. These passenger boats which 
plied between the principal cities and marts 
situated near the waters of the canal and lake 
system in southern Kianksu, were usually built 
of various sizes and nicely fitted up for the com¬ 
fort and convenience of the public. Those 
intended for officials, and the wealthy classes, 
were built on a larger scale and fitted up in a 
more pretentious style. They were all flat- 
bottom boats. They sailed fairly well before 

the wind, but against it, they were either tracked 
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by lines from tlie mast to the traekers on sh 
or by seulling', at whieh tlie C'hiiu-se are a<ie 
They can ^ive a boat a speed tjy a pai 

sculls resting on steel pivots that are fnstenei 
the stern, one on each side, about the mid<ll( 
the scull, with four men on each scull; the bh 
are made to play in the water astern, right 
left, which pushes aTid semis the boat forwan 
a surprisingly rapid rate. Hut in recent yt; 
steam has made its %vay into C'hinii and st( 
launches have superseded these native e 
which are fast disaijpearing from the sim 
waters of Kiangsu province - very much as 
fast sailing ships, known as Baltimt>re (’lipp 
that in the fifties and sixties were engage<l in 
Kast India and C'hinu trade, have beengradu 
swept from the ocean by steam. 

At the end of three days, I was landed in 
historic city of Hangehnu, which is the caj 
of Chehkiang. It is situated on a plain of 
even grouml, w'ith hills in the soutlnvest and v\ 
and n(»rtheast. It covers an area «tf about ti 
or four .s(juare mik‘.s. It is of a reetangular .slu 
Its length is from nortli to south: its hrea< 
from east to west. On the we.st. lies tlie Si-I 
or West Lake, a beautiful sheet of lirr 
water with a gravelly or sandy bottom, stre 
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ing from the foot of the city wall to the foot of 
the mountains which appear in the distance in 
the rear, rising into the clouds like lofty bul¬ 
warks guarding the city on the north. 

The Tsientang River, about two miles distant, 
flanks the city on the east. It takes its rise from 
the high mountain range of Hwui Chow in the 
southeast and follows a somewhat irregular 
course to the bay of the same name, and rushes 
down the rocky declivities like a foaming steed 
and empties itself into the bay about forty miles 
east of the city. This is one of the rivers that 
have periodical bores in which the tidal waters in 
their entrance to the bay create a noise like thun¬ 
der, and the waves rise to the height of eight or 
ten feet. 

Hangchau, aside from her historic fame as 
having been the seat of the government of the 
Sung Dynasty of the 12th and 13th centuries, 
has always maintained a wide reputation for fine 
buildings, public and private, such as temples, 
pagodas, mosques and bridges, which go to lend 
enchantment to the magnificent natural scenery 
with which she is singularly endowed. But 
latterly, age and the degeneration of the times 
have done their work of mischief. Her past glory 
is fast sinking into obscurity; she will never 
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recover her fonner prestige, unless a new 
power arises to make her onee more the capital 
of a regenerated government. 

On the 15th of March, 1 left Hangc'hau to 
ascend the T.sieidang River, at n station ealltsl 
Kang Kow, or mouth of the river, about two 
miles cast of the city, where iKiats were waiting 
for us. Several hundreds of these boat.s of a 
peculiar and uni<iue type were riding near the 
estuary of the river. Tlu*sc boats are calk'd Urh 
Woo, named after tlie tlistrict where they were 
built. They vary from fifty to one hundred feet 
in length, from stem to stern, and are ten or 
fifteen feet broad, and draw not more than two 
or three feet of water when fully loatled. They 
are all flat-bottom laiats, built of the most limber 
and flexible material that can he ftnind, as they 
are expected to meet strong eurrttnts and run 
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when room is needed for cargoes. These boats 
ply between Hangchau and Sheong Shan and 
do all the interior transportation by water be¬ 
tween these entrepots in Chehkiang and Kiangsi. 
Sheong Shan is the important station of Cheh¬ 
kiang, and Yuh-Shan is that of Kiangsi. The 
distance between the two entrepots is about fifty 
lis, or about sixteen English miles, connected 
by one of the finest macadamized roads in China. 
The road is about thirty feet wide, paved with 
slabs of granite and flanked with greenish-colored 
cobbles. A fine stone arch which was erected as 
a land-mark of the boundary line separating 
Chehkiang and Kiangsi provinces, spans the 
whole width of the road. On both sides of thg 
key-stone of the arch are carved four fine Chinese 
characters, painted in bright blue, viz., Leang 
Hsing Tung Chu: 

M M ® 

This is one of the most notable arch-ways 
through which the inter-provincial trade has been 
carried on for ages past. At the time when I 
crossed from Sheong Shan to Yuh-Shan, the 
river ports of Hankau, Kiukiang, Wuhu and 
Chinkiang were not opened to foreign trade 
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and steam-bnats had not come in to phi}' t 
part in the carrying trade of the interior 
China. This inagniticent thorongid’are 
crowded with thonsaiuis of porter.s hearing r 
ehandise of all kimis to and fro e.xports 
imports for (iistrihution. It ceiiainly preset 
an iirteresting sight to the traveller, as wel 
a profound topic of contemplation to a C’hii 
patriot. 

The opening of the Yangtze Uiver, whie 
navigable as far as Kingcluui, on the border 
Szechwan province, commanding the trade o 
least .six or .severt prtn’inccs along its w! 
course of nearly three thousand mile.s to 
ocean, presents a spectacle of unhoun<ied p( 
bilities for the amelioration of rrearly a thirr 
the human race, if only the grasping arnhitioi 
the West will let the territorial integrity 
the independent .sovereignty of China rert 
intact, (live the people of China a fair clu 
to work out the problems of tlieir own salvat 
as for instance the solution of the lah(»r tpiest 
which has been .so radically disorganizes! 
broken up by steam, electricity and maclun- 
This has virtually taken the breath and hi 
away from nine-tenths of the people of Ch 




il. ! 
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should be given ample time to recover from its 
demoralization. 

To go back to my starting point at Kang 
Kow, the entrance to the river, two miles east of 
Hangchau, we set sail, with a fair wind, at five 
o’clock in the morning of the 15th of March, 
and in the evening at ten o’clock we anchored 
at a place named the “Seven Dragons,” after 
having made about one hundred miles during 
the day. The eastern shore in this part of the 
Tsientang River is evidently of red sandstone 
formation, for we coxild see part of the strata 
submerged in the water, and excavations of the 
stone may be seen strewn about on the shore. In 
fact, red sandstone buildings may be seen scat¬ 
tered about here and there. But the mountain 
about the Seven Dragons is picturesque and 
romantic. 

Early the next day, we again started, but the 
rain poured down in torrents. We kept on till 
we reached the town of Dan Chi and came to 
anchor in the evening, after having made about 
forty miles. This is the favorite entrepot where 
the Hupeh and Hunan congou teas were 
brought all the way from the tea districts of these 
provinces, to be housed and transhipped to 
Shanghai via Hangchau. Lan Chi is an 
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entrepot of only one street, but its entire length 
is six miles. It is famous for its nice hams, which 
are known all over China. On account of the 
incessant rain, we stopped half a day at Lan 
Chi. In the afternoon the sky began to clear 
and at twelve o’clock in the night we again 
started and reached the walled city of Ku Chow, 
which was besieged by the Taiping rebels in 
March, 1858, just a year before; after four 
months’ duration the siege was raised and no 
great damage was done. We put up in an inn 
for the night. Ku Chow is a departmental city 
of Chehkiang and is about thirty miles distant 
from Sheong Shan, already mentioned in con¬ 
nection with Yuh-Shan. We were delayed by 
the Custom House officials, as well as on account 
of the scarcity of porters and chair-bearers to 
take us over to Sheong Shan. We arrived at 
Yuh-Shan from Sheong Shan by chair in the 
evening. We put up in an inn for the night, 
having first engaged fishing boats to take us to 
the city of Kwangshun, thirty miles from Yuh- 
Shan, the next morning. After reaching Yuh- 
Shan, we were in Kiangsi territory, and our 
route now lay in a west by north direction, down 
stream towards the Po Yang Lake, whose south¬ 
ern margin we passed, and reached Kan Cheong, 
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the capital of Kiangsi province. The city pre¬ 
sented a fine outward appearance. We did not 
stop long enough to go through the city and see 
its actual condition since its evacuation by the 
rebels. 

Our route from Nan Cheong was changed in 
a west by south direction, making the great 
entrepot of Siang Tan our final goal. In this 
route, we passed quite a number of large cities 
that had nothing of special importance, either 
commercially or historically, to relate. We 
passed Cheong Sha, the capital of Hunan, in 
the night. We arrived at Siang Tan on the 
morning of the 15th of April. Siang Tan is one 
of the noted entrepots in the interior of China 
and used to he the great distributing center of 
imports when foreign trade was confined to the 
single port of Canton. It was also the emporium 
where the tea and silk goods of China were 
centered and housed, to he carried down to 
Canton for exportation to foreign countries. 
The overland transport trade between Siang 
Tan and Canton was immense. It gave employ¬ 
ment to at least one hundred thousand porters, 
carrying merchandise over the Nan Fung pass, 
between the two cities, and supported a large 
population along both sides of the thoroughfare. 
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Steam, wars and treaties of very recent dai 
have not tmly broken np this system of lal; 
and changed the complexion of the wlude lal 
question throughout t’hina, hut will also alt 
the economical, industrial anti {xditical con< 
tions of the C'hinese Kmpire tluring the comii 
years of her history. 

At Siang Tan, our whole party, composed 
tea-men, was broken up and each hatch beg 
its journey to the district assigned it, to hep 
the work of purcliasing raw tea and preparing 
to he packed for shipment in Shanghai. 

I stayetl in Siang Tan about ten days ai 
then made preparations for a trip uf> to t 
department of Kingchau in Hupeh prtnince, 
look into the yellow silk produceti in a distri 
called Ilo-Yung. 

We left Siang Tan <u) tin* 2(»th of Aj)ril, a: 
proceeded northward to our place of destinatif 
Next mornirjg at eight oVhsek we reach 
Cheong Sha, the capital of Hunan province, j 
the day was wet and gl<»omy, we .stopped a 
tried to make the best of it by going inside <jf t 
city to see whether there wa.s anything woi 
seeing, but like all Chinese eitie.s, it pre.sent 
the same monotonous appearance of age a 
filth, the same unchangeable style of architecti 
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and narrow Htreets. Knrly next morning, we 
resunu'd onr boat journey, crossed Uie Tung 
Ting Lake and the great, river V'^angtze till wc 
entered the mouth of the King llo which carried 
us to IIo Vung. On this trip to hunt after the 
yellow silk not the golden fleeec^—we were 
thirteen days from Siang Tan. The country on 
both hanks of the King Ho seemed (juiet and 
peaeeftd and people wvrv. engaged in agricul¬ 
tural purstiits. \V<‘ saw many buffaloes and 
donkeys, and large patches of wheat, inter¬ 
spersed with bean.s. A novel sight presented 
it.self which I have never met with elsewhere in 
China. A emiple of country lassies were ri<ling 
on a donkey, anti wtwe evidently in a happy 
mood, laughing ami talking as they rode by. 
Arriving in Ho Vung. we hatl some difllculty in 
finding an inn, but finally succeeded in securing 
(juarters in a silk ht»ng. No sooner were wc 
.safely (}uartere«l, than a couple of native con¬ 
stables called tt> know who we were; our names 
and btrsiness were taken elown. Our ho.st, the 
proprietor of the h«»ng, wlwj knew the reason 
of our eoniing, cxpluinetl lhing.s to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the men, who went away perfectly 
satisfied that we were honest traders and no 
reW spies. We were left to transact our busi- 
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ness unmolested. As soon «s our object wus 
known, numerous samples t»f yellow silk were 
broug^lit for our inspection. We selected ([uite 
a number of .samples, which altogether weighed 
about sixty-five pounds, and had them packed 
to be taken to Shanghai. 

At the end of a fortnight, we concluded to take 
our journey back. Accordingly, on the ‘i(Uh of 
May we bade IIo Yung farewell, and started 
for the tea district tjf Xih Kia Shi, in tlie 
department of t’heong Sha. via Hankau. We 
arrived at Ilankau on the 5th of June, and put 
up in a native inn. The weather was hot ami 
muggy, and our <juarters were narrow and cut 
off from fresh air. Three tlays after onr arrival, 
three deputies visited tis to fltul out wh(» we were. 
It did not take long to c<»nvinee tliem that we 
were not rebel spies. We sln»%ved them the 
package of yellow .silk, which Iwjre marks of a 
war-tax which we Imti to pay on it, all along the 
route from IIo Yung to Ilankau, We %vere 
left unmolested. 

The port of Ilankau hat! not been ojHjned for 
foreign trade, though it was well understood 
that it was to be opened very soon. Before it.s 
capture by the Taiping rel»cls, or ratlier l>efore 
the Taiping reMs hat! made their ap|>caranee 
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on the stage of action, Hankau was the most 
important entrepot in China. When the 
Taiping rebels captured Woochang in 1856, 
Hankau and Han Yang fell at the same time, 
and the port was destroyed by fire and was 
reduced to ashes. At the time of my visit, the 
whole place was rebuilt and trade began to 
revive. But the buildings were temporary 
shifts. Now the character of the place is com¬ 
pletely changed and the foreign residences and 
warehouses along the water’s edge have given 
it altogether a European aspect, so that the 
Hankau of today may be regarded as the 
Chicago or St. Louis of China, and in no distant 
day she is destined to surpass both in trade, 
population and wealth. I was in Hankau a few 
days before I crossed the Yangtze-Kiang to the 
black tea district of Nih Kia Shi. 

We left Hankau on the 30th of June and 
went over to the tea packing houses in Nih Kia 
Shi and Yang Liu Txmg on the 4th of July. I 
was in those two places over a month and gained 
a complete knowledge of the whole process of 
preparing the black tea for the foreign market. 
The process is very simple and can be easily 
learned. I do not know through what prepara¬ 
tions the Indian and Assam teas have to 
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go, where machhicry is used, hut they cam 
be very elaborate. Undoubtedly, since 
tifties, manual labor, the old standf)y in p 
paring teas for foi-eign consumption, has Ik 
much improved with a view of retaining a lai 
percentage of the tea trade in C’hina. d 
reason why a large percentage' of the tea hi 
ness has passetl away from C'hina to Iiulia is i 
because machinery is used in the one case a 
manual labor is retaine<l in the other, but clue 
on account of the <|uality of the tea that is rai; 
in the different soil of the two countries. 'I 
Indian or Assam tea is nuich stronger 
proportion to the same (piantity) than ' 
Chinese tea. The Indian tea is 2-1 to Cluin 
tea, in point of strength, whereas the Chin 
ta is 2-1 to the Indian tea in ptiint 
delicacy and flavor. The Indian is rank a 
strong, but the Chinese tea is superior in 
quality of its fine aroma. The higher class 
tea-drinkers in America, Kuropc and Itin 
prefer China tea to Indian, wlwreas the labor! 
and common clas.s in those countries take 
Indian and As-sam, from the fact that they 
stronger and cheaper. 

In the latter part of August I decitltnl 
return to Shanghai, not by way <if Hiang T 
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but via Hankau, down the Yangtze River to 
Kiu Kang and across the Poh Yang Lake. I 
arrived at Hankau again the second time on the 
29th of August, having left there two months 
previous, in July. This time I came in a Hunan 
junk loaded with tea for Shanghai. At Ho 
Kow, the southern shore of the Poh Yang Lake, 
I had to follow the same route I took in March, 
and on the 21st of September I landed at Hang- 
chau and from there I took a Woo-Sik-Kwei 
for Shanghai, where I arrived in the night 
of the 30th of September, the time consumed 
on this journey having been seven months— 
from March to October. It was my first journey 
into the interior of China, and it gave me a 
chance to gain an insight into the actual condition 
of the people, wMle a drastic rebelhon was going 
on in their midst. The zone of the country 
through which I had passed had been visited by 
the rebels and the imperialists, but was, to all out¬ 
ward appearance, peaceful and quiet. To what 
extent the people had suffered both from rebel 
and imperialist devastations in those sections of 
the coimtry, no one can tell. But there was one 
significant fact that struck me forcibly and that 
was the sparseness of population, which was at 
variance with my preconceived notions regarding 
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the density of poj)ulation in China which I had 
gathered from books and accounts of travelers. 
This was particularly noticeable through that 
section of Chehkiang, Kiangsi, Hunan and 
IIuj)eh, which I visited. The time of the year, 
when crops of all kinds needed to he planted, 
should have brought out the peasantry into the 
open fields with oxen, mules, donkeys, buffaloes 
and horses, as indispensable acce.ssories to farm 
life. Hut comparatively few farmers were met 
with. 

Shortly after my arrival from the interior, in 
October, an English friend of mine reciuested 
me to go to Shall Iling to buy raw silk for him. 
Shau Iling is a city located in a silk district 
about twenty miles southwest of Ilangchau, and 
noted for its fine quality of silk. 1 was about 
two months in this busines.s, when 1 %vas taken 
down with fever and ague aiul was compelled 
to give it up. Shau Iling, like most Chinese 
cities, was filthy and unhealthy anil the water 
that flowed through it wa.s as black as ink. The 
city was built in the lowest depres.sion of a valley, 
and the outlet of tlie river was so Iilocked tliat 
there was hardly any current to carry off the 
filth that had been accumulating for ages. 
Hence the city was literally located in a cess- 
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pool—a breeding place for fever and ague, and 
epidemics of aU kinds. But I soon recovered, 
from the attack of the fever and ague and as 
soon as I could stand on my legs again, I imme¬ 
diately left the malarial atmosphere, and was, 
in a short time, breathing fresher and purer air. 
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MY VISIT TO THE TAIPINGS 

Ill the fall of 1859 a small party of lw(» 
missionaries, accompanied by Tsan^ I^aisun, 
planned a trip to visit the Taiping rebels in 
Nanking. I was asked to join them, and I 
decided to do so. My object in going was to 
find out for my own satisfaction the character 
of the Taipings; whether or not they were the 
men fitted to set up a new government in the 
place of the Manchu Dynasty. Accordingly, on 
the 6th of November, 1859, we left Shanghai in 
a Woo-Sik-Kwei boat, with a stiff northeast 
breeze in our favor, though we had to stem an 
ebb tide for an hour. The weather ivas fine and 
the whole party %vas in fine spirits. We 
happened to have an American flag on board, 
and on the spur of the moment, it was flung to 
the breeze, but on a sober second thought, we had 
it hauled down so as not to attract undue atten¬ 
tion and have it become the means of thwarting 
the purpose of our journey. Instead of taking 

the Sung-Kiang route which was the highway 
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to Suchau, wf turned off into another one in 
order to iivoiti tlie possibility of being hauled 
up by the iinperiulists and sent back to Shang¬ 
hai, as we were told that an iuipcrial fleet of 
Chinese gun-boats was at anchor at Sung 
Kiang. We found the surrounding country 
within a radius of thirty miles of Shanghai to be 
very quiet and saw no signs of political dis¬ 
turbance- The farmers were busily engaged in 
gathering in their rice crops. 

It might be ’well to mention here that during 
my sojourn in the interior, the Taiping rebels 
had captured the city of Suchau, and there was 
some apprehensiim on the part of foreigners in 
the settlement that they might swoop down to 
take possession of the city of Shanghai, as well 
as the foreign settlement. That was the reason 
the Sung Kiang Kiver was picketed by Chinese 
gun-boats, and the foreign pickets were extended 
miles beyond the boundary line of the foreign 
concession. 

We reached Suchau on the morning of the 9th 
of November without meeting with any difficulty 
or obstacles all the way, nor were we chidlenged 
either by the imiicrialists or rebels, which went 
to show how hKjsely and negligently even in 
time of war, tilings were conducted in China. 
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On arriving at the Lau Gate of the city, we lun 
to wait at the station where tickets were issue( 
to those who went into the city and taken frou 
those who left, for Suchau was then under mar 
tial law. As we wished to go into the city to se 
the commandant, in order to get letters of intro 
duetion from him to the chiefs of other citie 
along our route to Nanking, we had to send twi 
of our party to head({uarters to find out whethe 
we were permitted to enter. At the station, clos 
to the Lau Gate, we waited over an hour 
Finally our party appeared accompanied by tlr 
same messenger who had been deputed by tlr 
head of the police to accompany them to th< 
commandant’s office. Permission wa.s given u.s 
and all four went in. The civil officer wa 
absent, but we were introduced to the militan 
commandant, lau. He was a tall man, dresset 
in red. His affected hauteur at the start was to< 
thin to disguise his want of a solid character 
He became very imjuisitive and asked the objee 
of our journey to Nanking. He treated us verj 
kindly, however, and gave us a letter of intro 
duetion to the commantlant in Tan Yang, an< 
furnished us with passports all the way througl 
the cities of Woo Sik and C’heong Chow. In th< 
audience hall of Commandant lau, we wen 
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introduced to four foreigners—^two Americans, 
one Englishman, and a French noble. One of 
the Americans said he was a doctor, the English¬ 
man was supposed to he a military officer, and 
the Frenchman, as stated above, claimed to be 
a nobleman. Doubtless they were all ad¬ 
venturers. Each had his own ax to grind. One 
of the Americans had a rifle and cartridges for 
sale. He asked quite an exorbitant price for 
them and they were summarily rejected. The 
Frenchman said he had lost a fortune and had 
come out to China to make it up. Our mission¬ 
ary companions were much pleased after being 
entertained by Liu in hearing him recite the 
doxology, which he did glibly. Towards 
evening, when we retirmed to our boat, he sent 
us a number of chickens and a goat to boot. We 
were thus amply provisioned to prosecute our 
journey to Tan Yang. We left Suchau on the 
morning of the 11th of November. On our 
arrival at Woo Sik, our passports were examined 
and we were very courteously treated by the 
rebels. We were invited to dinner by the chief 
in command. After that he sent us fruits and 
nuts, and came on board himself to see us off. 
We held quite a long conversation with him, 
which ended in his repeating the doxology. 
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November 12th we left Woo Sik and starh 
for Cheong Chow. From Stichau onward \ 
were on tlie (irand Canal. The road on t] 
bank of the canal wa.s in good condition. JMo 
of the people we saw and met were rebels, travt 
ing between Tan Yang and Suchau, an<l but fc 
boats were .seen passing each other. All tl 
country surrounding the canal between tho 
cities seemed to have been abandoned by tl 
peasantry and the cultivated lields were coven 
with rank grass and weeds, instead of tlouri.shii 
crops. A traveler, not knowing the circui 
stances, would naturally lay the blame whol 
upon the Taiping rebels, but the impenalis 
in their conflicts with the rebels, were as culpal: 
as their enemies. The rebels whom u'e met ( 
the public road were generally very civil ai 
tried in every way to protect the people in ord 
to gain their confidence. Incendiarism, pillap 
robbery and ill-treatment of the people by t! 
rebels, were ])unishcd by death. We reach* 
Cheong Chow in the night. We ftiund nearly s 
the houses along the road between Woo Sik at 
Cheong Cltow to be comitletcly tleserted at 
emptied of all their inmates. There were occ 
sionally a few of the inhabitants to be aa 
standing on the bank with small baskel 
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peddling eggs, oranges and cakes, vegetables 
and pork. They were principally old people, 
with countenances sho'wing their sufTering and 
despair. On November 13, at six o’clock in the 
morning, we resumed our journey to Tan Yang. 
As w'c drew near Tan Yang, the people 
seemed to have rcgainc<i their confidence and the 
fields seemed to he cultivated. The conduct of 
the rebels towards them was considerate and 
commendable. During the morning we saw a 
force of one thousand men marching towards 
Tan Yang. We did Jiol quite reach Tan Yang 
and came to anchor for the night in plain sight 
of it. 

Karly next mf)rning, we went into the city to 
see the Commandant Liu, to pre.sent to him the 
letter we received in Suchau, but he was absent 
from the city. The man lU'xt t{> Idu, a civilian, 
came out to m<‘et us. lie was verj' affable and 
treated us kindly and with great civility. One 
of our party r<‘ferred to the religious eharacter 
of the Taipitigs. 

Chin then gave tis lii.s views of Christianity, 
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true God; that Shang Ti is the True Spirit.” 

He then repeated the doxology. He said the 
rebels had two doxologies—^the old and the new; 
they had discarded the new and adopted the old. 
He said, the Tien Wong—^the Celestial Emper¬ 
or—^was taken up to Heaven and received orders 
from the Heavenly Father to come and exter¬ 
minate all evil and rectify all wrong; to destroy 
idolatry and evil spirits, and finally to teach the 
people the knowledge of God. He did not know 
whether the Tien Wong was translated to 
Heaven bodily or in spirit, or both. He said the 
Tien Wong himself explained that he could not 
hold the same footing with God himself; that 
the homage paid to God was an act of religious 
worship, but that rendered to the Tien Wong 
was merely an act of court etiquette, which 
ministers and officers always paid to their sov¬ 
ereigns in every dynasty, and could not be 
construed as acts of worship. He also said that 
Tien Wong was a younger brother of Christ, hut 
that it did not follow that he was born of the 
same mother. Tien Wong, he claimed, was a 
younger brother of Christ in the sense that he 
was especially appointed by God to instruct the 
people. Christ was also appointed by God to 
reform and redeem the world. With regard to 
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the three cups of tea,—^he said that they were 
intended as a thank-offering, and were not pro¬ 
pitiatory in their character. 

“Whenever we drink a cup of tea, we offer 
thanksgiving to the Heavenly Father. The 
three cups of tea have no reference to the Trinity 
whatever. One cup answers the same purpose. 
The number three was purposely chosen, because 
it is the favorite number with the Chinese,—^it is 
even mentioned in the Chinese classics.” 

As for redemption, he said,—“No sacrificial 
offering can take away our sins; the power of 
redemption is in Christ; he redeems us and it is 
our duty to repent of our sins. Even the Tien 
Wong is very circumspect and is afraid to sin 
against God.” 

In the matter of the soldiery keeping aloof 
from the people in time of war, he said,—“It 
has been an immemorial custom, adopted by 
almost every dynasty, that the people should go 
to the country, and the soldiers be quartered in 
the city. When a city is captured or taken, it is 
easy to subjugate the surrounding coimtry.” 

The places we saw in ruins, both at Suchau 
and all the way up the canal, were partly de¬ 
stroyed by Cheong Yuh Leang’s troops in their 
retreat, partly by local predatory parties for the 
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.sake of phmdcr, and partly by the Taiping 
themselves. When C'hung Wong was i 
Suchaii, he did all he coxild to suppress inceii 
diarisin by offering rewards of both money aiv 
rank to those who took an active part in sin) 
pressing it. He issued three orders: 1. Tha 
soldiers were not allowed to kill or slaughter th 
inhabitants. 2. They were prohibited froi: 
slaughtering cattle. 3. They were prohibitei 
from setting fire to houses. A violation of an; 
of these orders was attended with capital pun 
ishment. When he came tlown to Woo Sik, h 
had a country elder decapitatetl for allowing 
local bandits to burn down the homses of th 
people. This was the information we gathers 
from our conversation with Chin. He also .sail 
that Ying Wong and Chung Wong %vcre hot 
talented men—not only in military hut also i) 
civil affairs. 

He gave us a long account of the capture o 
different places by the rebels, and how they ha 
been defeated before Nanking, when that cit; 
was laid siege to by the imperiali.st.s in the earl; 
part of 1860. He also showed u.s a letter by 
chief at Hwui Chow regarding the utter defea 
and rout of Tsang Kwoh Fan, who was hemmc' 
in by an immense force of the rebels, T.sanj 
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was supposed to have been killed in the great 
battle. lie said that Cheong Yuh Leang, the 
imperialist general, ’who laid siege to Nanking, 
after his defeat went to IXangchau for medical 
treatment for hemorrliagc of the lungs; that all 
the country along the canal, north of the 
Yangt'/e, w as in the hand.s of the rebels, and that 
Princes Chung and Ying were marching up the 
river to take possession of Iltipeh, and that Shih 
Ta Kai, another chief, was assigned the conquest 
of Yun Nan, K'W'ai Claw and Sze Chune prov¬ 
inces. At that time Chin Kiang was being 
besieged by the rebels, and Chi Wong was in 
command ()f an army of ol)servation in Kiang 
Nan. Such was the rambling statement given 
us by C'hin regarding the disposition of the rebel 
forces under different chiefs or princes. 

After dining with him in the evening, we 
repaired to our boat for the night. The next 
morning, November 15th, we again went into the 
city and called upon Liu, hut, failing to see him, 
we again called upon Chiu to arrange for the 
conveyance of our luggage and ourselves from 
Tan Yang to Nanking. The aide told us to 
send all out tilings lt> Clan’s office and that our 
boat, if left in Tan Yang until our return, would 
be well cared for and protected during our 
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absence. So next morning, the 16th of Novem¬ 
ber, we started on foot and walked fifteen miles 
from Tan Yang to a village called Po Ying’, 
about six miles from the city of Ku Yun^, 
where we halted to pass the night. We had 
some difficulty in securing a resting place. Th.e 
people were poor and had no confidence in 
strangers. We, however, after some coaxing:, 
were supplied with straws spread out on th.e 
groimd, and the next morning we gave the old 
women a dollar. We had boiled rice gruel, cold 
chicken and crackers for our breakfast. When 
we reached Ku Yung about nine o’clock on tlxo 
17th of November, we found that every gate of 
the city was closed against us, as well as all 
others, because a rumor was afloat that the rebels 
before Chin Kiang were defeated, and that the^' 
were flocking towards Ku Yung for sheltei*. 
So we concluded to continue on our journey- 
towards Nanking, though our missionary friends 
came near deciding to return to Tan Yang and 
wend our way back to Shanghai. We proceeded 
not far from Ku Yung, when we finally suo- 
ceeded in getting chairs and mules to prosecute 
our journey. 

On the 18th of November, after a trying anti 
wearisome journey, we reached Nanking. I 
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was the first one to reach the South Gate, waiting 
for the rest of the party to come up before enter¬ 
ing. We were reported inside of the gate and 
messengers accompanied us to the headquarters 
of the Rev. Mr. Roberts, close by the headquar¬ 
ters of Hung Jin, styled Prince Kan. 

After our preliminary introduction to the 
Rev. Mr. Roberts, I excused myself, and leaving 
the rest of the party to continue their conversa¬ 
tion with him, retired to my quarters to clean up 
and get nested from the long and tedious 
journey. In fact, I had little or nothing to say 
while in Mr. Roberts’ presence, nor did I 
attempt to make myself known to him. I had 
seen him often in Macao when in Mrs. Gutzlaff’s 
school, twenty or more years before, and I had 
recognized him at once as soon as I set my eyes 
on him. He certainly appeared old to me, being 
dressed in his yellow satin robe of state and 
moving leisurely in his clumsy Chinese shoes. 
Exactly in what capacity he was acting in 
Nanking, I was at a loss to know; whether still 
as a religious adviser to Hung Siu Chune, 
or playing the part of secretary of state for 
the Taiping Dynasty, no one seemed able to 
tell. 

The next day (the 19th of November) I was 
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invited to call on Kan Wong. lie was 
a nephew of Hung Siu Chune, the rebel chief 
who was styled Tien VVong or the Celestial 
Sovereign. Before Hung Jin came to Nanking, 
I had made his ac(juaintance, in at Hong 

Kong. He was then connected with the Ijondon 
Mission Asswiation as a native preacher and 
was under Dr. James Lcgge, the di.stingui.shed 
translator of the Chine.se chussics. 1 saw con.sid- 
erahle of him wliile in Hong Kong and even 
then he had expre.s.sed a wish that he might 
see me .some day in Nanking. He was then 
called Hung Jin, hut .since lie had joined 
his uncle in Nanking, lie wa.s rai.sed to the 
position of a prince. Kan mean.s “Protecting,” 
and Kan Wong .signifie.s “Protecting Prince.” 
He greeted me very eordially and evitlenlly wu.s 
glad to sec me. After the u.sual exchange of 
conventionalilie.s, lie wanted to know what 1 
thought of the Taipings; whether I thought well 
enough of their cause to identify my.self with it. 
In reply, I said I had no intenthm of casting 
my lot with them, hut eainc simply to see him 
and pay my respects. At the sajne time, I 
wanted to find out for my own satisfaction the 
actual condition of th!ng.s in Nanking. I said 
the journey from Suchau to Nanking had sug- 
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gcstcd several things to me, whieh I thought 
might he ol’ interest to him. Tliey were as 
follows: 

1. To organize an army on seientific 
principles. 

2. To estuhli.sh a military .sehool for the 
training of competent military ollicers. 

Ji. To establish a naval school f<jr a navy. 

4. To (jrgani'/e a civil government with able 
and experienced men to act as advisers iti 
the different departments of adminis¬ 
tration. 

.5. To e.stabli.sh a banking system, and to 
tielermine on a stamlard (jf weight and 
measure. 

0. 'Fo establish an educational .systeni t>f 
gradc<I schools f<»r the people, making the 
Bible one (jf the text bo(>k.s. 

7. To organize a system of indtistrial 
.selaails. 

The.se were the itipies that sjiggested them¬ 
selves to me during the journey. If the Taiping 
governmetit would be willing, I said, t<} adopt 
the.se measures and .set to w'ork to make suitable 
appropriati{»ns for them. I woidd l>t‘ perfectly 
willing to offer my services to help carry them 
out. It was in that enpaelty that I felt I emild 
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be of the most service to the Tjuj[)ing cause. T 
any other, I would simply be an eucunibrani 
and a hindrance to them. 

Such was the outcome of my first inten-iev 
Two days later, I was again invited to call. I 
the second interview, we di.scussed the merits an 
the importance of the seven i)ropo.sals stated i 
our first interview. Kan Wong, who had see 
more of the outside world than the other prinet 
or leaders, and even more than Hung Sin C’Imn 
himself, knew wherein lay the .secret of tli 
strength and power of the British governmei 
and other European power-s, an<i fully apprt 
dated the paramount importance atui hearin 
of these proposals. But he was alone and ha 
no one to back him in advocating them. Tli 
other princes, or leadens, were absent from th 
city, carrying on their campaign against tb 
imperialists. He said he vras well aware of th 
importance of these measures, but nothing coul 
be done until they returned, as it rc(jnii’od th 
consent of the majority to any measure hefoi 
it could be carried out. 

A few days after this a small parcel was pr< 
sented to me as coming from Kan Wong. O 
opening it, I found to my great surprise a woode 
seal about four inches long and an inch wid< 
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having my name carved with the title of “E,” 



which means “Righteousness,” and designates 
the fourth official rank imder that of a prince, 
which is the first. My title was written out on a 
piece of yellow satin stamped with the official 
seal of the Kan Wong. I was placed in a quan¬ 
dary and was at a loss to know its purport,— 
whether it was intended to detain me in Nanking 
for good or to commit me irretrievably to the 
Taiping cause, nolens volens. At all events, I 
had not been consulted in the matter and Kan 
Wong had evidently acted on his own responsi¬ 
bility and taken it for granted that by conferring 
on me such a high rank as the fourth in the 
official scale of the Taipings, I might be induced 
to accept and thus identify myself with the 
Taiping cause—of the final success of which I had 
strong doubts, judging from the conduct, char¬ 
acter and policy of the leading men connected 
with it. I talked the matter over with my asso¬ 
ciates, and came to the decision that I must 
forthwith return the seal and decline the tempt¬ 
ing bauble. I went in person to thank Kan 
Wong for this distinguished mark of his high 
consideration, and told him that at any time 
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when the leaders of the Taipings tlccitkd to 
carry out either one or all of my suggestions, 
made in my first interview with him, I should 
be most happy to serve them, if my services were 
needed to help in the matter. 1 then asked lam 
as a special favor for a passport that wouhhguar- 
antee me a safe conduct in traveliiig thnmgh the 
territory under the jurisdiction of the Taipings, 
whether on business or pleasure. The passport 
was issued to me the next day, <»n the 24t!i of 
December, and we were furnished with proper 
conveyances and provisions to take us hack to 
the city of Tan Yang, where our boat lay un<icr 
the protection of C’hin, .second in command of 
the city, wailing our return from Nanking. \Vc 
started on our return trip for Shajighai on the 
27th of December by the same route an wc came, 
and arrived safely in Tan Yang in the early part 
of January, 3801. 

On my way back to Slianghai, I hatl ample 
time to form an estimate of tlje Taiping Ecbcl- 
lion-—its origin, character and significance. 



CHAPTER XI 


REFLECTIONS ON THE TAIPING 
REBELLION 

Rebellions and revolutions in China are not 
ew and rare historic occurrences. There have 
een at least twenty-four dynasties and as many 
ttendant rebellions or revolutions. But with 
hie exception of the Feudatory period, revolu- 
ions in China (since the consolidation of the 
tiree Kingdoms into one Empire imder the 
Imperor Chin) meant only a change of hands 
i the government, without a change either of 
;s form, or principles. Hence the history of 
Ihina for at least two thousand years, like her 
Lvilization, bears the national impress of a 
lonotonous dead level—^jejime in character, 
ranting in versatility of genius, and almost 
evoid of historic inspiration. 

The Taiping Rebellion differs from its pre- 
ecessors in that in its embryo stage it had taken 
nto itself the religious element, which became 
he vital force that carried it from the defiles 
nd wilds of Kwangsi province in the southwest 
D the city of Nanking in the northeast, and 

lade it for a period of fifteen years a constantly 
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impending danger to the Manchu Dynj 
whose corruption, weakness and nialadmiiii< 
tion were the main causes that evoked 
existence of this great rebellion. 

The religious element that gave it life 
character was a foreign product, introduced 
China by the early Protestant missionaries 
whom Dr. Robert Morrison was the first I 
lish pioneer sent out by the London IVTisj 
followed a decade later by the Rev. Icabo( 
Roberts, an American missionary. These 
missionaries may properly claim the credii 
there is any, of having contributed (each ir 
particular sphere) in imparting to Hung 
Chune a knowledge of Christianity. Dr. M( 
son, on his part, had translated the Bible 
Chinese, and the Emperor Khang Hsi’s 
tionary into English; both these achievem 
gave the missionary work in China a basis t( 
upon in prosecuting the work of revising ani 
bringing the Bible to the Chinese standarc 
literary taste, so as to commend it to the litei 
classes, and in making further improvement 
perfecting the Chinese-English dictionary, w! 
was subsequently done by such men as Dr. IV 
hurst, Bishop Boone, Dr. Legge, E. C. Brie 
man, and S. Wells Williams. 
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JJcskk's tlu'.si' works of trunshition, which un¬ 
doubtedly culled for further revision and im- 
provcincnt, Dr, Morrison also gave C'hina a 
native convtu'l--Leang Ahfah —who hecanic 
afterwanls a not<‘d preaeher and the author of 
some religious tracts. 

Hung Sin ('hune. in his (juesl after religious 
knowkalge an<l truths, got hold of a coj)y of Dr. 
Morrison’s Bible and the tracts of Leang Ahfah. 
He read and studied them, but he stood in need 
of a teacher to explain to him many points in 
the Bible, which appeared to him my.stcrious and 
obscure. He finally made the acipiaintance <tf 
the Rev. Mr. Icabod J. Roberts, an American 
missionary from Mis.souri, who happened to 
make his heaikiuarters in ('anton. Hung Siu 
Chune called upon Iiim often, till their acijuaint- 
ance ripened into a elo.se and lasting friend.ship, 
which was kept up till Hung Siu Chune suc¬ 
ceeded in taking Nanking, •when Mr. Roberts 
was invited to reside there in the double capacity 
of a religious teacher and a state advi.ser. This 
was undoubtedly done in recognition of Mr. 
Roberts’ .services a.s Hung’s teacher and friend 
while in Canton. No one knew what had become 
of Mr. Roberts when Nanking fell and reverted 
to the imperialist.s in 18(54. 
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It was about this time, when he was sedulously- 
seeking Mr. Roberts’ religituis instructions at 
Canton, that Hung failed to pass his first com¬ 
petitive examination as a candidate to compete 
for official appointment, and he decided to 
devote himself exclusively to the work of preach¬ 
ing the Gospel to his own pcoj>Ie, the Ilakkas 
of Kwang Tung and Kwangsi. But as a col- 
porter and native preacher, Hung had not 
reached the climax of his religious experience 
before taWng up his stand as the leader of his 
people in open rebellion against the Manchu 
Dynasty. 

We must go back to the time when, as a 
candidate for the literary competitive examina¬ 
tions, he was disappointed. This threw him into 


a fever, and when he was tossing about in delir¬ 
ium, he was supposed to have Iwen trarwlatcd to 


Heaven, where he was commanded by the 
Almighty to hll and execute the divine mission 
of his life, which was to tlestrcjv idolatry, to 


od, 
I 
th< 
f t 


lom 
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It was in such a slate of mental hallucination 
hat Hung Siu Clmne appeared before his little 

iongregalion of Hakkas.migrating strangers 

—in the defiles and wilds of Kwangsi. Their 
lovel and strange conduct as worshippers of 
5hangti—the Supreme Kuler^—their daily reli¬ 
gious exercises, their prayers, and their chanting 
)f the doxology as taught and enjoined by him, 
lad attracted a widespread attention throughout 
ill the surroumling region of Kwangsi. Every 
lay fresh accessions (jf new comers flocked to 
heir fold and swelled their ranks, till their 
lumerical force grew so that tlie local mandarins 
rere baflled and at their wits’ end to know 
riiat to do with tliese lajlievers of Christianity. 
>uch, in brief, was the ori#ri«. growth and char- 
,cter of the Christian element working among 
he simple and rustic mountaineers of Kwangsi 
,nd Kwang Tung. 

It is true that their knowledge of Christianity, 
,s sifted througli the medium of the early mis- 
ionaries from the West, and the native con- 
erts and colixirters, was at best crude and 


lementary, hut still they were truths of great 
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utmost iiuiiirerence, as was sei-ii .suhse«iticnlly. 
when the government had decided to take the 
bull by the horns and resortetl to persecution as 
the final means to In-eak up this religious, fanati¬ 
cal community. In their c'ontlicts with the 
imperial forces, they had neither gim.s nor 
ammunition, but fought with hnKimstick.s, Hails 
and pitchforks. With tliesc rustic and farming 
implements they drove the imperialist hordes 
before them as chaff am! stubble liefore a 
hurricane. Such wa.s their pent-up religious 
enthusiasm and burning ardor. 

Now this religiou.s per.secution wa.s the side 
is.sue that had changed the resistance of Hung 
Sin Chime and his followers, in their religious 
capacity, into the character of a political 
rebellion. It is diflieult to say whethiT or 
not, if persecution had not lieen resiirted to. 
Hung Siu C'hime and liis followers would liave 
remained peaceably in the heart <»f China and 
developed a religiou.s community. We arc in¬ 
clined to think, however, that even if there liml 
been no persecution, a relwllion wouh! have 
taken place, from tlie very nature of the political 
situation. 

Neither Christianity nor religious persecution 
was the immediate and logical eau.se of the 
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rebellion of 1850. They might be taken as 
incidents or occasions that brought it about, but 
they were not the real causes of its existence. 
These may be found deeply seated in the vitals 
of the political constitution of the government. 
Foremost among them was the corruption of the 
the administrative government.. The whole 
official organization, from head to foot, was 
honeycombed and tainted by a system of bribery, 
which passed under the polite and generic term 
of “presents,” similar in character to what is now 
known as “graft.” Next comes the exploitation 
of the people by the officials, who found an 
inexhaustible field to build up their fortunes- 
Finally comes the inevitable and logical corollary 
to official bribery and exploitation, namely, that 
the whole administrative government was found¬ 
ed on a gigantic system of fraud and falsehood. 

This rebellion rose in the arena of China 
with an enigmatic character like that of the 
Sphinx, some'what puzzling at the start. The. 
Christian world throughout the whole West, on 
learning of its Christian tendencies, such as the 
worship of the true and living God; Christ the 
Savior of the world; the Holy Spirit, the purifier 
of the soul; the destruction of temples and idols 
that was found wherever their victorious arms 
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carried them; the imcfimprtsmisiiig prohibition 
of thjC opium habit; the oljservance of a 
Sabbath; the offering of prayers l>cfore and 
after meals; t!ie invocation of divine aid 
before a battle-all these cardinal points 
of a Christian faith created a vvt)rld-wide 
impression that China, tlinnigh the instru¬ 
mentality of the Taipings, was to In: evan¬ 
gelized; that the Marichu Dynasty was to be 
swept out of existence, and a "Celestial Empire 
of Universal Peace," as it was nametl by Hung 
Siu Chime, was going to be estaldished, and thus 
China, by this wonderful intervention of a wise 
Providence, would be brought within the pale 
of Christian nations. But Christendom was a 
little t(K) credulous and impulsive in the Iwlief. 
It did not stop to have the Christianity of the 
Taipings pass through the crucible of a search¬ 
ing analysis. 

Their first victory over tlieir |K*rsecutors 
undoubtedly gave Hung Siu C'hune and his 
associates the first intimation of a possible over¬ 
turning of the Manchu Dynasty and the estab¬ 
lishment of a new one, which he named in 
his religious ecstasy "The Celestial Empire 
of Universal Peace." To the aceoniplishnient of 
this great object, they bent the full force of 
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their iconoclastic enthusiasm and religious zeal. 

En route from Kwang Si, their starting point, 
to Nanking, victory had perched on their stan¬ 
dard all the way. They had despatched a division 
of their army to Peking, and, on its way to the 
northern capitol, it had met with a repulse and 
defeat at Tientsin from whence they had turned 
back to Nanking. In their victorious march 
through Hunan, Hupeh, Kiang Si and part of 
An Hwui, their depleted forces were replenished 
and reinforced by fresh and new accessions gath¬ 
ered from the people of those provinces. They 
were the riifrajff and scum of their populations. 
This rabble element added no new strength to 
their fighting force, but proved to be an encum¬ 
brance and caused decided weakness. They knew 
no discipline, and had no restraining religious 
power to keep them from pillage, plunder and 
indiscriminate destruction. It was through such 
new accessions that the Taiping cause lost its 
prestige, and was defeated before Tientsin and 
forced to retreat to Nanking. After their defeat 
in the North, they began to decline in their 
religious character and their bravery. Their 
degeneracy was accelerated by the capture of 
Yang Chow, Suchau, and Hangchau, cities 
noted in Chinese history for their great wealth 
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as well as for their beautiful women. 'I'he cap¬ 
ture of these center.s of a materialistic civilization 
poured into their lap.s untold wealth and lu.xury 
which tended to hasten tiieir downfall. 

The Taipinff Hehcllion, after tifteen years of 
inee.s.saut and destiUory fightinpf, collapsed and 
passed into oblivion, without leaving any traces of 
its career wortiiy of historical emnmemoration 
beyond the fact that it wa.s the outburst of a 
religious fanaticism which held the C’hristian 
world in doubt and bewilderment, by reason of 
its Chri.stian origin. It left no trae<* of its 
Christian element Indiind either in Nanking, 
where it sojourned for nearly ten years, t)r in 
Kwang Si, where it luni its birth. In China, 
neither new political ideas nor political theories 
or principles were disetn'ered which %vouhl have 
constituted the basal facts of a new form of 
governmenit. St) that neither in the religious nor 
yet in the political worhl was mankind in China 
or out of C’hina benelited by that movement. 
The only good that resulted from the Taiping 
Ilebellioa was that ChMl made use of it as a dy¬ 
namic power to break up the stagnancy of a great 
nation and wake up its con8cit»usness for a new 
national life, m sub»e<|uent events in IHlHr, l»93, 
1898,1900,1901, and 1904-3 fully demonstratetl. 
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EXPEDITION TO THE TAIPING TEA 
DISTRICT 

My Nanking visit was utterly barren of any 
substantial hope of promoting any scheme of 
educational or political reform for the general 
welfare of China or for the advancement of my 
personal interest. When I was thoroughly con¬ 
vinced that neither the reformation nor the 
regeneration of China was to come from the Tai- 
pings, I at once turned my thoughts to the idea 
of making a big fortune as my first duty, and 
as the first element in the successful carrying out 
of other plans for the future. 

One day, while sauntering about in the tea 
garden inside the city of Shanghai, I came across 
a few tea-merchants regaling themselves with 
that beverage in a booth by themselves, evidently 
having a very social time. They beckoned to me 
to join their party. In the course of the conver¬ 
sation, we happened to touch on my late journey 
through the tea districts of Hunan, Hupeh and 

Kiang Si and also my trip to Nanking. Passing 
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from one toj)ic of conversation to anotlier, we 
lighted upon the subject of the green tea district 
of Taiping in An Hwui province. It was stated 
that an inunense <juantity of green tea could be 
found tliere, all packed and boxed ready for 
.shipment, and that the rel)els were in posse.ssion 
of the good.s, and thait whoever hail the hardihood 
and courage to ri.sk his life to gain p(me.s.sion of 
it would become a nnllionaire. 1 listened to the 
account with deep and absorbing interest, taking 
in everything that was .said on the subject. It 
was stated that there were over i.OOO.OOO chests 
of tea there. Finally the party broke up, and 
I wended my way to my ijuarters completely 
absorbed in deep thought. I reasoned with 
myself that tins was a chance for me to make a 
fortune, but wondered who would Iw foolhardy 
enough to furnish the capital, thinking that no 
busines.s man of practical ex|H;rienre would ri.sk 
his money in such a wild gtxm* adventure, sur¬ 
rounded as it was with more than ordinary 
dangers and difficulties, in a country where 
highway robbery, lawdes.sne»s and murder were 
of daily occurrence. But with the glamor of a 
big fortune confronting me, all privatioiw, 
dangers and risks of life seemed small and faded 
into airy nothing. 
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My friend, Tsang Mew, who had been instru¬ 
mental in having me sent traveling into the 
interior a year before, was a man of great 
business experience. He had a long head and a 
large circle of business acquaintances, besides 
being my warm friend, so I concluded to go to 
him and talk over the Tvhole matter, as I knew 
he would not hesitate to give me his best advice. 
I laid the whole subject before him. He said he 
would consider the matter fully and in a few 
days let me know what he had decided to do 
about it. After a few days, he told me that he 
had had several consxxltations with the head of 
the firm, of which he was comprador, and be¬ 
tween them the company had decided to take up 
my project. 

The plan of operation as mapped out by me 
was as follows: I was to go to the district of 
Taiping by the shortest and safest route possible, 
to find out whether the quantity of tea did exist; 
whether it was safe to have treasure taken up 
there to pay the rebels for the tea; and whether 
it was possible to have the tea supply taken down 
by native boats to be transhipped by steamer to 
Shanghai. This might he called the preliminary 
expedition. Then, I was to determine which of 
the two routes would be the more feasible,— 
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there being two, one by way of W'uhu, n treat 
port, and another by way of 'I’a 'rnng. tu)l 
treaty port, a hnndred miles above Wulu 
Wuhu and the whole country leading t 
Taiping, including the <listrict itself, was unde 
the jurisdiction of the relwls, wIcTens 'I'a 'Fun 
was still in possession of the imperialists. Froi 
Wuhu to Taiping by river tin- distance wt 
about two hundred ami fifty miles, whereas, b 
way of Ta Tung, the way, though shorte; 
was mostly overland, which made triinsp«irtatio 
more difficult aiul expensive, la'sides having t 
pay the imperialists a heavy war-tax at T 
Tung, while duty and war-tax were entirely frt 
at Wulm. 

In this expedition of inspection. I <‘h(»se Wuh 
as the basis of my operatitm. 1 started with fon 
Chine.se tea-men, natives of Taiping who ha 
fled to Shanghai as refugees when the who) 
district wa.s changed into a theatre of hlood 
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Tuipinff, the •whole regioii presented a heart¬ 
rending and depressing scene of wild waste and 
devastation. Whole villages were depopulated 
and left in a dilapidated condition. Out of a 
population of .')0(),000 only a few dozen people 
were seen wandering ahcjut in a listless, hopeless 
condition, very much einaeiated and looking like 
walking sk<‘lt“tons. 

After a week’s journey we reached the village 
of San K<nv, wlwre we were met anti welcomed 
1)3” three tea-men who had been in Shanghai 
about four years previous. It .seemed that they 
had succeeded in weathering the storm which had 
swept away the bidk of the population and left 
them among tlie .surviving few. They were 
mighty glad to see us, and our appearance in the 
village seemed to be a (hal-send. Among the 
houses that •were left intact, I selected the bc.st 
of them to be my heathjuarters for the transaction 
of the tea business. The old tea-men w”erc 
brought in to co-operate in the business and they 
.showed tw wliere the tea w'as stored. I was told 
that in San Kow there were at least five hundred 
thousand boxes, hut in the whole district of 
Taiping there were at least a nullion and a half 
boxes, about sixty pounds of tea to a Iwx. 

At the end of another w'cek, 1 relumed to 
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Wuhu and reported all particulars. I had found 
that the way up from Wuhu by river to Taiping 
was perfectly safe and I did not anticipate any 
danger to life or treasure. I had seen a large 
quantity of the green tea myself and found out 
that all that was needed was to ship as much 
treasure as it was safe to have housed in ^Vuhu, 
and from there to have it transferred in country 
tea-boats, well escorted by men in case of any 
emergency. I also sent samples of the different 
kinds of green tea to Shanghai to be inspected 
and listed. These proved to be satisfactory, and 
the order came back to buy as much of the stock 
as could be bought. 

I was appointed the head of all succeeding ex¬ 
peditions to escort treasure up the river to San 
Kow and cargoes of tea from there to Wuhu. 
In one of these expeditions, I had a staff of six 
Eiu-opeans and an equal number of Chinese 
tea-men. We had eight boxes of treasure con¬ 
taining altogether Tls. 40,000. A tael, in the 
sixties, aecording to the exchange of that period, 
was equal to $1.88, making the total amount in 
Mexican dollars to be a little over $58,000. We 
had a fleet of eight tea-boats, four large ones and 
four smaller ones. The treasure was divided 
into two equal parts and was placed in the two 
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largest and staunchest boats. The men were 
also divided into two squads, three Europeans 
and three Chinese in one large boat and an equal 
number in the other. We were well provided 
with firearms, revolvers and cutlasses. Besides 
the six Europeans, we had about forty men 
including the boatmen, but neither the six tea¬ 
men nor the boatmen could be relied upon to 
show fight in case of emergency. The only 
reliable men I had to fall back upon, in case of 
emergency, were the Europeans; even in these 
I was not sure I could place implicit confidence, 
for they were principally runaway sailors of an 
adventurous character picked up in Shanghai 
by the company and sent up to Wuhu to escort 
the treasure up to the interior. Among them 
was an Englishman who professed to be a vet¬ 
erinary doctor. He was over six feet tall in his 
stocking feet, a man of fine personal appearance, 
but he did not prove himself to be of very stout 
heart, as may be seen presently. Thus prepared 
and equipped, we left Wuhu in fine spirits. We 
proceeded on oiu* journey a little beyond the city 
of King Yuen, which is about half the way to 
San Kow. We could have gone a little beyond 
King Yuen, but thinking it might be safer to be 
near the city, where the rebel chief had seen my 
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passport, obtained in Nanking, and knew that 
I had influential people in Nanking, we con¬ 
cluded to pass the night in a safe secluded 
little cove in the bend of the river just large 
enough for our little boats to moor close to each 
other, taking due precaution to place the two 
largest ones in the center, flanked by the other 
boats on the right and left of them; the smal¬ 
ler boats occupied the extreme ends of the 
line. 

Before retiring, I had ordered all our firearms 
to be examined and loaded and properly dis¬ 
tributed. Watchmen were stationed in each 
boat to keep watch all night, for which they were 
to be paid extra. The precautionary steps hav¬ 
ing thus been taken, we all retired for the night. 
An old tea-man and myself were the only ones 
who lay wide awake while the rest gave unmis¬ 
takable signs of deep sleep. I felt somewhat 
nervous and could not sleep. The new moon had 
peeked in upon us occasionally with her cold 
smile, as heavy and dark clouds were scudding 
across her path. Soon she was shut in and 
disappeared, and all was shrouded in pitch dark¬ 
ness. The night was nearly half spent, when my 
ears caught the distant sound of whooping and 
yeUing which seemed to increase in volume. I 
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immediately started up to dress myself and 
(piietly woke up the Kuropeans and C'hinese in 
both boats. A.s the yelling and whooping drew 
nearer and nearer it .setaned to eome from a 
thousand throats, tilling the midnight air with 
unearthly sounds. In ajiother instant countle.ss 
toreh light.s w(“r(‘ .seen <lnneing and whirling in 
the di.smal darkness right on the opposite bank. 
Fortunately the river was between this maraud¬ 
ing band and us, while piteh darkness eoneealed 
our boats from their sight. In view of such 
impen<iing <ianger, we held a eouneil of war. 
Kone of us were dispo.stal to tight and eiulanger 
our lives in a eontliet in whieh the odds were 
fearfidly against u.s, there being about a 
thou.sand to one. But the Fngli.sli veterinary 
doctor was the foremost and mo.st .strenuous of 
the Kuropeans to ativoeale pa.ssive surrender. 
His countenanee actually turned pale and he 
trembled all twer, whether from fear or the cliilly 
atmosphere of the night I e<nd(l not tell. Hav¬ 
ing heard from each one what he had to say, 
1 c<juld do nothing but step forward and speak 
to them, which 1 tlid in this wi.se: “Well, boys, 
you have all decided not to fight in case we arc 
attacked, but to surrender our treasure. The 
ground for taking sucli a step is that we are sure 
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to be outnumbered by a rebel host. So that 
such a dilenmia discretion is the better part i 
valor, and Tls. 40,000 are not worth sacrifieii 
our lives for. Hut by surrendering our tru 
without making an effort of some kind to sa' 
it, we would be branded as jmmitigated cowarci 
and we could never expect to be truste<i wi 
any responsible commission again. Now, f w 
tell you what I propose to do. I f the relad hor< 
should come over and attempt to seize oi 
treasure, I will spring forwar<i with my yelk 
silk passport, and demand to see their chit 
while you fellows with your guns and arms mu 
stand by the treastire. Do not fire arul start t 
fight. By parleying with them, it will for t 
moment cheek their determination to plundt 
and they will have a chance to flntl out who ^ 
are, and wliere I obtained the pa.ssport; an 
even if they should carry off the treasure, 1 shi 
tell their chief that I will surely report the wlu 
proceeding in Nanking and rectwer every ce 
of our loss.” 

These remarks seemed to revive the .spirit ai 
courage of the men, after which we all sat on t 
forward decks of our boats anxicmsly waiting f 
what the next rntmient would bring fejrl 
While in this state of expectancy, our heai 
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palpitating in an audible fashion, our eyes were 
watching intently the opposite shore. All the 
shouting and yelling seemed to have died away, 
and nothing could be seen but torches moving 
about slowly and leisurely in regular detach¬ 
ments, each detachment stopping occasionally 
and then moving on again. This was kept up 
for over two hours, while they constantly 
receded from us. I asked an old boatman the 
meaning of such movements and was told that 
the marauding horde was embarking in boats 
along the whole line of the opposite shore and 
was moving down stream. It was three o’clock 
in the morning, and it began to rain. A few of 
the advance boats had passed us without dis¬ 
covering where we were. They were loaded with 
men and floated by us in silence. By four 
o’clock the last boats followed the rest and soon 
disappeared from sight. Evidently, from the 
stillness that characterized the long line of boats 
as they floated down stream, the buccaneering 
horde was completely used up by their looting 
expedition, and at once abandoned themselves 
to sound sleep when they got on board the boats. 
We thanked our stars for such a narrow escape 
from such an unlooked-for danger. We owed om* 
safety to the darkness of the night, the rain and 
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to the fact that we were on the opjxtsite shore 
a retired cove. By five o’eloek all onr anxieti 
and fears were laid aside and lnrne<l into j 
and thankfulness. We resumed our journ 
with light liearts and reaelual San Kow two da 
later in peace and .safety. In Icvss than 
weeks wc sent down to Wuhu, eseorte<l 
Kuropean.s and tea-men, the first installmei 
consisting of fifteen lioutloads of lea to 
tran.shii)ped by steamer to Shanghai. The ne 
installment consisted of twelve boatloads, 
escorted that tlown the river in person. T 
river, in some places, especially in the summi 
was (piite .shallow and a way had t«» be dug 
float the boats down. In one or two instam 
the boatmen were very reluctant t<t jump in 
the water to do the work of (h-epening the riv( 
and on one oeeasioji I had to jump in, with t 
water up to my waist, in order to .set them 
example. WHien they caught the idea and s; 
me in the water, every man followed my exami 
and vied with each other in clearing a way f 
tlie boats, for they saw I meant business ai 
there wa.s no fooling about it either. 

I was engaged in thi.s Taiping tea business f 
about six months, and took away about sixty-fi 
thou.sand boxe.s of tea, which was hardly a ten 
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part of the entire stock found in the district. 
Then I was taken down with the fever and ague 
of the worst type. As I could get no medical 
relief at Wuhu, I was obliged to return to 
Shanghai, where I was laid up sick for nearly 
two months. Those two months of sickness had 
knocked all ideas of making a big fortune out of 
my head, I gave up the Taiping tea enterprise, 
because it called for a greater sacrifice of health 
and wear upon my nervous system than I was 
able to stand. The King Yuen midnight inci¬ 
dent, which came near proving a disastrous one 
for me, with the marauding horde of unscrupu¬ 
lous cut-throats, had been quite a shock on my 
nervous system at the time and may have been 
the primal cause of my two months’ sickness; it 
served as a sufficient warning to me not to tax 
my nervous system by further encounters and 
disputes with the rebel chiefs, whose price on the 
tea we bought of them was being increased every 
day. A dispassionate and calm view of the enter¬ 
prise convinced me that I would have to preserve 
my life, strength and energy for a higher and 
worthier object than any fortune I might make 
out of this Taiping tea, which, after all, was 
plundered property. I am sure that no fortune 
in the world could be brought in the balance to 
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weigh iigaiiist my life, wliieii i.s of iiu‘stima})U; 
value to me. 

Although 1 had made nothing (Hit of the 
Taiping teas, yet the fearless spirit, the deter¬ 
mination to sueeeed. and the pluek to he able to 
do what few would umlertake in faee of exeep- 
tional ditlieulties ami hazards, that I had 
exhibited in the enterprise, were in themselves 
assets worth more to me than a ftjrtunc. i was 
well-known, both among f<ireign merchants anti 
native business men, so that as s<Mm ns it was 
known that 1 hati given up the 'raiping tea 
enterprise on account f>f health, I was offered a 
tea agency in the {K)rt of Kcw' Kcang for pack¬ 
ing teas for anotlier foreign linn. I accepted it 
as a temporary shift, hut gave it up in less than 
six months and started a commissiotj business on 
my own account. I continual this business for 
nearly three years and was <ioing as well as I 
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In 1B«53, I wns apparently ])rospering in my 
siness, when, to my great surprise, an unex- 
cted letter from the city of Ngan Khing, capi- 
of An Whui province, was received. The 
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Tsaiig Kwoh Fan hiinsrlf had hi'en in the depart¬ 
ment of liwui C'hnw (i^htin,^- the rt'hels a year 
before and had !)een defeated, and he was 
reported to have been killed in battle. C’ould he 
have been told that I ha<i been lu-ar Hu* seene 
of his battle and had been in eomnmnieation with 
the rebels, and did he want, under a polite itivi- 
talion, to trap me and have my head ot!7 lint 
C’lianff, his seeretary, was an old frienil of many 
years’ standing. I kiH’w his eharaeter well; he 
wouldn’t be likely to |>lay the eafs paw to have 
me captured. Thus deliberating from one sur¬ 
mise to another, I concluded not tt> accept the 
invitation until I had h'arnetl more of the great 
muti's purpose in sending ftir me. 

In reply to the letter, I wrote and sai<l I 
thanked Ilis Fxeelleney for his great ('(tndeseen- 
sion and considered it a great privilege and iionor 
to bo thus invitetl, lint on account of the tea 
.sca.son having set in (which was in F<*ftruary), 
I was obliged to attcjid to the ortlers for packing 
tea that were fast coming in; but that as .soon a.s 
they were olT my hands. I would manage to go 
and pay my respects to Ilis K.xcelleney. 

Two months after receiving the first letter, a 
.second one came urging me ttj come to Ngan 
Khing as early a.s |Kjssible. 'I'his .second letter 
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enclosed a letter written by Li Sien Lan, the 
distinguished Chinese mathematician, whose 
acquaintance I had also made while in Shang¬ 
hai. He was the man who assisted a Mr. 
Wiley, a missionary of the London Board of 
Missions, in the translation of several mathemati¬ 
cal works into Chinese, among which was the 
Integral and Ditferential Calculus over which 
I well remember to have “jdunked and fizzled” 
in my sophomore year in college; and, in this 
connection, I might as well frankly own that in 
my make-up mathematics was left out. Mr. Li 
Sien Lan was also an astronomer. In his letter, 
he said he had told Viceroy Tsang Kwoh Fan 
who I was and that I had had a foreign educa¬ 
tion; how I had raised a handsome subscription 
to help the famine refugees in 1857; that I had 
a strong desire to help China to become prosper¬ 
ous, powerful and strong. He said the viceroy 
had some important business for me to do, and 
that Chu and Wa, who were interested in 
machinery of all kinds, were also in Ngan Khing, 
having been invited there by the Viceroy. Mr. 
Li’s letter completely dispelled all doubts and 
misgivings on my part as to the viceroy’s design 
in wishing to see me, and gave me an insight as 
to his purpose for sending for me. 
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As an answer to these letters. I wrote saying 
that in n couple of months I should he more at 
liberty to take the journey. But my second 
reply did not seem to satisfy the strong desire 
on the part of Tsang Kwoh Fan to see me. So 
in July, IBO.'J. 1 received a third letter from 
Chang and a second one from Li. In these 
letters the object of the viceroy was clearly and 
frankly stated. He wanted me to give up my 
mercantile business altogether and identify my¬ 
self under lu'in in the service of the state govern¬ 
ment, and asked whether or not I could come 
down to Ngan Khing at once. In view of this 
unexpected otfer, which demanded prompt aiul 
explicit decision, I was not slow to sec what p<»s- 
sibility there was of carrying out my e«lucational 
scheme, having such a powerful man as 'I'sang 
Kwoh Fati to back it. I immediately replied 
that upon learning the wishes of 11 is FiXcclIcncy, 
I had taken the winole situation Into eonsitiera- 
tion, and had eonchnled tcj gti to his headejuarters 
at Ngan Khing, just as soon as JE had woumi up 
my business, which would take me a complete 
month, and that I w<»uld start by August at the 
latest. Thus ended the correspondcaee which was 
really the initiatory step of my oUlcial eareer. 

Tsang Kwoh Fan was a most remarkable 
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character in Chinese history. He was regarded 
by his contemporaries as a great scholar and a 
learned man. Soon after the Taiping Behellion 
broke out and began to assume vast proportions, 
carrying before it province after province, 
Tsang began to drill an army of his own com¬ 
patriots of Himan who had always had the repu¬ 
tation of being brave and hardy fighters. In his 
work of raising a disciplined army, he secured 
the co-operation of other Hunan men, who after¬ 
wards took a prominent part in building up a 
flotilla of river gunboats. This played a great 
and efficient part as an auxiliary force on the 
Yangtze River, and contributed in no small 
measure to check the rapid and ready concen¬ 
tration of the rebel forces, which had spread 
over a vast area on both banks of the great 
Yangtze River. In the space of a few years 
the lost provinces were gradually recovered, till 
the rebellion was narrowed down within the 
single province of Kiang Su, of which Nanking, 
the capital of the rebellion, was the only strong¬ 
hold left. This finally succumbed to the forces of 
Tsang Kwoh Fan in 1864. 

To crush and end a rebellion of such dimen¬ 
sions as that of the Taipings was no small task. 
Tsang Kwoh Fan was made the generalissimo 
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of the iinperuili.sts. To ennbk* him to cojk* suc¬ 
cessfully with the Tiiipitigs, Tsung wus invested 
with almost regal power. The revenue of sev(*n 
or eight provinces was laid at his feet for 
disposal, also oflicial ranks ami territorial 
a])pointmcnts were at his command. .So 'I'sang 
Kwoh Fan was literally and practically the 
supreme power of C'hina at the time. Hut true 
to his innate greatness, he "was lu'ver known to 
abuse the almost unlimited powi-r that was 
placed in his hands, mu* did he take advantage of 
the vast resources that were at his dispo.sal to 
enrich himself or his family, relatives or friends. 
Unlike Li Hung (’hang, his protege and sue- 
ees.sor, who he<{ueathed TIs. 4(),(K)(),<)<K) to his 
descendants after his death, 'I’sang died compar¬ 
atively poor, and kept the escutcheon of his 
oflieial career untarnished and left a nanit* and 
character honored and reveretl for probity, pa- 
trioli.sm and purity. He had great talents, but 
he was modest. He had a liberal mind, !»ut he 
was conservative. He was a perfect gentleman 
and a nobleman of the Iiighest type. It was sucIj 
a man that I had the great fortune to come in 
contact with in the fall of 18dll. 

After winding up my busine.ss in New* Keang, 
I took passage in a native Iwiat and landed at 
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Ngan Khing in September. There, in the mili¬ 
tary headquarters of Viceroy Tsang Kwoh Fan, 
I was met by my friends, Chang Si Kwei, Li 
Sien Lan, Wha Yuh Ting and Chu Siuh Chxme, 
all old friends from Shanghai. They were glad 
to see me, and told me that the viceroy for the 
past six months, after hearing them tell that as 
a boy I had gone to America to get a Western 
education, had manifested the utmost curiosity 
and interest to see me, which accounted for the 
three letters which Chang and Li had written 
urging me to come. Now, since I had arrived, 
their efforts to get me there had not been fruitless, 
and they certainly claimed some credit for prais¬ 
ing me up to the viceroy. I asked them if they 
knew what His Excellency wanted me for, 
aside from the curiosity of seeing a native of 
China made into a veritable Occidental. They 
all smiled significantly and told me that I would 
find out after one or two interviews. From this, 
I judged that they knew the object for which 
I was wanted by the Viceroy, and perhaps, 
they were at the bottom of the whole 
secret. 

The next day I was to make my debut, and 
called. My card was sent in, and without a 
moment’s delay or waiting in the ante-room. 
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I was ushered into the presence <tf tl»e g^reat 
man of C'hina. After the nsnal eeremonies 
of greeting, I was pointe<l to a seat right in front 
of him. For a few minutes he sat in sileiu'e, 
smiling all the while as tluaigh hr were much 
pleased to .see me, I>ut at the .same time his keen 
eyes scanne<l me over from head to foot tt) see if 
he could di.seover anything strange in my out¬ 
ward appearance. Finally, he tt«»k n steatly l(M>k 
into my eyes which seemed to attract his special 
attention. I must confess I felt «|uite unea.sy 
all the while, though I was not abashed. Then 
came his first (|ue.stion. 

“How long were you abroad f" 

“I was ah.sent from C'hijia eight years in pur¬ 
suit of a We.stern education." 

“Would you like to la* a soldier in charge of a 
company?” 

“I should he plea.sed to head one if I hud been 
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(HI that account 1 may not be able to meet Your 
Kxcellcnoy’.s expectations.” 

When the <pu*stion of being a soldier was sug- 
jgested, J thought he really meant to have me 
enrolled as an (jtlicer in his army against the 
reht'ls*. hut in this I was mistaken, as my Shang- 
Iiai friends lohl me afterwards, lie simply put 
it forward tt» thul out whether my mind was at 
all martially inclined. But when he found by my 
re.sponse that the hcJit of my tliought was some¬ 
thing else, lie tiropped the military subject and 
a.sked me my age and whether or not 1 was mar¬ 
ried. 'riie last <juestion closed my first intro¬ 
ductory interview, wliieh had lasted only about 
half an lunir. He begun to sip his tea and 1 did 
likewise, which according to Chinese official eti- 
tpiette means that the interview is ended and the 
^uest is at liberty to lake his departure. 

I returned to my room, and my Shanghai 
friends soon fltK’ked around me to know what 
hud passed between t!»e viceroy and myself. I 
t<»ld them everything, and they were highly de¬ 
lighted. 

I’sang Kwoh Fan, as lie apjjeared in 1868 , 
was (jver sixty years of age, in the veiy prime of 
life. He was five feet, eight or nine inches tall, 
strongly built and w'ell-knitted together and in 
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fine proportion. He Inni a hroiui fhe.st aiul 
square shoulders surmounted by a large sym¬ 
metrical head. He had a broad and high fore¬ 
head; his eyes were set on a .straight line under 
triangular-shai)ed eyelids, free from that ohlicp 
uity so characteristic of the Mongolian type of 
countenance usually awompanied by high cheek 
bones, which is another feature peculiar to the 
Chinese physiognomy. His face was straight 
and somewhat hairy. He allowed his .si<le whisk¬ 
ers their full growth; tlney liung down with his 
full beard which sw'cpt aero.ss a broad ehe.st and 
added dignity to a commanding appearance. 
His eyes though not large were keen and pene¬ 
trating. They w'crc of a clear linzel color. His 
mouth was large but well compressed with thin 
lips which showed a .strong wdll anti a high ptir- 
pose. Such was T.sang Kwoh Fan’s external 
appearance, when 1 first met him at Xgan 
Khing. 

R-egarding his character, he was umhnihted- 
ly one of the most remarkable men t»f libs age and 
time. As a military general, he miglit he called 
a self-made man; by dint of his indomitable per¬ 
sistence and perseverance, he rose from hi.s high 
scholarship as a Hanlin (Chinese I.L.D.) to lie 
a generalissimo of all tlie im|)erial forces that 
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were levied aguiiist the T'uiping rebels, and in less 
than a deeude after he headed his Ilnnan raw 
recruits, he succeeded in reducing the wide dev¬ 
astations of the rchellion that covered a terri¬ 
torial area of three of the richest provinces of 
China to the single one of Kiarjg Nan, till finally, 
hy the constriction of his forces, he succeeded in 
crushing the life out of the rebellion hy the fall 
and capture of Nanking. The Taiping Rebel¬ 
lion was of fifteen years’ <hiralion, from 1850 to 
18(55. It was no small task to bring it to its e.x- 
tinction. Its rise and progress had cost the Km- 
pire untold treasures, while 25,000,000 human 
lives were immolated in that political hecatomb. 
The close of tlu* great reb{‘llion gave the people 
a breathing resj)itc. The Dowager Kmpre.ss had 
special reasons to be grateful to the genius of 
Tsang Kwoh Fan, who w'as instrumental in re¬ 
storing peace and order tf> the Manchu Dynasty. 
She was not slow, however, to recogni'/e Tsang 
Kwoh Fan’s merits and moral worth and created 
him a duke. But Tsang’s greatness was not to be 
mea.sured by any degree of conventional nobility; 
it did not consist in his victories over the rebels, 
much less in his re-capture of Nanking. It rose 
from his great virtues: his pure, unselfish patriot¬ 
ism, his deep ami far-sighted statesmanship, and 
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the purity of his official career. He is knf)wn in 
history as “the man of rectitude.” Thi.s was his 
posthumous title conferred on him hy imperial 
decree. 

To resume the thread of my story, I was near¬ 
ly two weeks in the viceroy’s hcathpiartcrs, oc¬ 
cupying a suite of rooms in the same building 
assigned to my Shanghai friends —Ia, C'hang, 
Wha and Chu. There were living in his military 
headquarters at least two huntlrcd officials, gath¬ 
ered there from all parts of the Kmpire, for va¬ 
rious objects and purposes. Besides his secre¬ 
taries, who numbered no less than a hundred, 
there were expectant officials, learned scholar-H, 
lawyers, mathematicians, astronomers anti ma¬ 
chinists; in short, the picked anci noted men of 
China were all drawn there by the magnetic 
force of his character and great name. He al¬ 
ways had a great admiration for men of distin¬ 
guished learning and talents, am! loved to asso¬ 
ciate and mingle vnth them. During the two 
weeks of my sojourn there, I had ample opfmr- 
tunity to call upon my Shanghai friends, and in 
that way incidentally found out what the object 
of the Viceroy was in urging me to be enrolled 
in the government service. It seemed that my 
friends had had frequent interviews with the 
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Viceroy in rc/yrjird to having a foreign machine 
shoj) estaljHshed in China, hut it had not been de¬ 
termined what kind of a inaclnne shop should be 
established. One evening they gave me a dinner, 
at which time the subject of the machine shop 
was brought up and it l)ecame the chief topic. 
After each man had expres.scd liis views on the 
.siibject excepting myself, they wanted to know 
what my view.s were, intimating that iti all like¬ 
lihood in my next interview with the Viceroy he 
woidd bring up the .subject. I said that as 1 wa.s 
not an expert in tlje matter, my opinions or sug- 
li^festions might not I)e worth nmeh, but neverthe¬ 
less from my personal observation in the United 
State and fnnn a comnum-.scnse point of view, 
I would say tlmt a machine shop in the present 
state of China should of a general and funda- 



c machinery. A machine shop consisting 
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of lathes of different kinds and sizes, planers and 
drills would be able to turn out iiinehinery for 
makinpT guns, engines, agrieulturai implements, 
clocks, etc. In a large country like C’hina, I told 
them, they would need many primary or funda¬ 
mental machine shops, but that after tlu*y had 
one (and a first-class one at that) they could 
make it the mother shop for repnalucing others 
—perhaps better and more impnned. If they 
had a number of them, it would enable them to 
have the shop.s co-operate with each other in ease 
of need. It would be cheaper to have them re¬ 
produced and multiplied in China, I said, where 
labor and material were clieaper, than in Kurtipe 
and America. Sueh was my crude idea of the 
subject. After I ha<l fijiisiu-d, they were apjiar- 
ently much pleased ami intere.sled, ami t*xpressed 
the hope that I would .state the same view.s to the 
Viceroy if he .should ask me about the subject. 

Several days after the {linner ami eonversalinn, 
the Viceroy did send for me. In this interview 
he asked me what in my (j|n‘nion was the best 
thing to do for China at that time. The ♦{uestion 
came with sueh a force of meiiiiing, that if I hatl 
not been forwamed by my friends ii few evenings 
before, or if their hearts had not Ijeen set on the 
introduction of a machine shop, and tliey had not 
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practically won the Viceroy over to their pet 
scheme, I might have been strongly temi>ted to 
launch forth upon my educational scheme as a 
reply to the (piestion as to what was the best thing 
to do for C’hina. Hut in such an event, being a 
stranger to the Viceroy, having been brought to 
his notice simply through the influence of my 
friends, I would have run a greater risk of jeop¬ 
ardizing my pet scheme of education than if I 
were left to act independently. My obligations 
to them were great, and 1 therefore decided that 
my constancy and fidelity to their friendship 
shonhl be correspondingly great. So, instead of 
finding myself embarras.sed in answering such a 
large and important (jue.stion, I had a precon¬ 
ceived answer to give, which seemed to dove-tail 
into his views alrea<ly ery.stallized into definite 
form, and which was ready to be carried out at 
once. So my educational scheme was put in the 
background, atul the machine .shop was allowed 
to take precedence. I repeated in substance 
wliat I had said to my friends previously in re¬ 
gard to establishing a mother machine .shop, capa¬ 
ble of reproducing other machine shops of like 
character, etc. X e.speciany mentioned the manu¬ 
facture of rifles, which, I said, required for the 
manufacture of their component parts separate 
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machinery, hut that the inacliine .shop I would 
recommend was not one adapted for making the 
rifles, hut adapted to turn out specific machinery 
for the making of rifles, cannons, cartridges, or 
anything else. 

“Well,” said he, “this is a subject tjuite beyond 
my knowledge. It woidd he well for you to dis¬ 
cuss the matter with Wha and tdm, who are 
more familiar with it than I am and wc will 
then decide what is best to he done." 

This ended my interview with the V'ieenjy. 
After I left him, I met my friemis, who were 
anxious to know the result of the interview. I 
told them of the outcome. I'hey were highly 
elated over it. In our last etmference it was 
decided that the matter of the character t»f the 
machine shop was to he left entirely t<! my dis¬ 
cretion and judgment, after consulting a profes¬ 
sional mechanical engineer. At the end of another 
two weeks, Wha was authoristed ttJ tell me that 
the Viceroy, after having seen all the four men, 
had decided to empower me to go ahrtmd and 
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11(1, l‘'rance‘ or t!if I'nittd Stuti 'i nf Aru» rir.i. 

The location of tlic nuiohinf shtt|» » a*, fti }it at 
place (’ailed Kow Men, id'out four out' s 

irthwcst of the city of Shimi^hni. 'Th* 
fianp^ Men tnacliine shnp was afterwiird-i kn^wji 
; the Kian^f Nan Arsenal, an cstuMisluneHt that 
ivcra .several acres nf I'rniitai ami nuhraris 
idcr its r<K)f all the Ieiidinj.t hranehc ■. nf ne 
laiiical work. .Millinns hme la rii irni -.li d m il 
ice 1 brought the first umeliiiirrv from 1 'i!« }! 
irg, Mas.s., in order to it one ««f tie girat 

t ar.scnnls cast of the (‘ape nf tinnd linpr. It 
ay properly be rrgardr»l as a lusting lanntiin* nl 
commemorate 'rsang Kwnh i*an's brna«l 
iiulcdncss as w» ll as far sighti-dness in rstab 
lung Wtsstern maebiiierv m t hina. 
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MY MISSIOxX TO AMKHK’A TO XiOY 
MACH IX KEY 

A week after my lust interview with the Vice¬ 
roy and after I had been told that I was to he 
entrusted with the execution of the order, my 
commission was made out and issued to me. In 
addition to the commis.sion, IIjc fifth otlieial rank 
was conferred on me. It was a nominal civil 
rank, with the privilege of wearing the blue 
feather, as was customary tudy in war time and 
limited to those connected with the military ser¬ 
vice, hut discarded in the civil service, where the 
peacock’s feather is conferred only hy imperiid 
sanction. Two oflicial despatches were also made* 
out, directing me where to receive the I'ls, 
68,000, the entire amount ft»r the purchase of 
the machinery. One-half of the amount was to 
be paid by the Taotai of .Shanghai, and the other 
half by the Treasurer of Canton. After all tlie 
preliminary preparations had been completed, I 
hade farewell to the Viceroy and my Shanghai 

friends and started on my journey, 

1S4 
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On my arrival in Shanghai in October, 1863, 
I had the good fortune to meet Mr, John 
Haskins, an American mechanical engineer, who 
came out to China with machinery for Messrs, 
llussell & Co. He had finished his business with 
that firm and was expecting soon to return to the 
States with his family—a wife and a little 
daughter. He was just the man I wanted. It 
did not take us long to get acquainted and as the 
time was short, we soon came to an understand¬ 
ing. Wc took the overland route from Hong 
Kong to Ijondon, via the Isthmus of Suez. 
Haskins and his family took passage on the 
French Messagerie Imperial line, while I 
engaged mine on board of one of the Peninsular 
& Oriental steamers. In my route to London, I 
touched at Singapore, crossed the Indian 
Ocean, and landed at Ceylon, where I changed 
steamers for Bengal up the lied Sea and landed 
at Cairo, where I had to cross the Isthmus by 
rail. The Suez Canal was not finished; the work 
of excavating was still going on. Arriving at 
Alexandria, I took passage from there to Mar¬ 
seilles, the southern port of France, while Has¬ 
kins and his family took a steamer direct for 
Southampton. From Marseilles I went to Paris 
by r^. I was there about ten days, long enough 
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to give me a general idea of the city, its public 
buildings, churches, gardens, and of Parisian 
gaiety. I crossed the Knglisli chanrud from 
Calais to Dover and went thence by rail to 
London—the first time in my life to touch Eng¬ 
lish soil, and my first visit to the fuiimus metrop¬ 
olis. While in Ia)ndon, 1 visited Whitworth’s 
machine shop, and had the pleasure of renewing 
my acquaintance with Thomas C!hristy, whom 1 
knew in China in the ’50’.s. I was aliout a morRh 
in England, and then crtmed the Atlantic in one 
of the Cunard steamers and landed in N ew York 
in the early spring of 1H64, jtist ten yeans after 
my graduation from Yale ar.d in ample time to 
be present at the decennial meeting tjf my 
class in July. Haskins and his family had pre¬ 
ceded me in another steamer for New York, in 
order that he might get to work on the drawings 
and specifications of the shop and maehiiier}' and 
get them completed as soon as po.ssbie. In 1804, 
the last year of the great Civil W^ar, nearly all 
the machine shops in the country, especially in 
New England, were preoccupied and busy in 
executing government orders, and it w'm very 
difficult to have my machinery taken up. Finally 
Haskins succeeded in getting the l^utnani 
Machine Co., Fitchburg, Mass., to fill tlic order. 
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While Haskins was given sole charge of 
suj)erintcn(ling the execution of the order, which 
required at least six months before the machinery 
could be completed for shipment to China, I took 
advantage of the interim to run down to New 
Haven and attend the decennial meeting of 
my class. It was to me a joyous event and I con¬ 
gratulated myself that 1 had the good luck to 
be present at our first re-union. Of course, the 
event that brought me back to the country was 
altogether unpretentious and had attracted little 
or no public attention at the time, because the 
whole country was completely engrossed in the 
last year of the great Civil War, yet I personally 
regarded my coimrnssion as an inevitable and 
preliminary step tlait would ultimately lead to 
the realization of my educational scheme, which 
had never for a moment escaped my mind. But 
at the meeting of my class, this subject of my 
life plan was not brought up. We had a 
most enjoyable time and parted with nearly the 
same fraternal feelirig that characterized our 




meeting, I returned to Fitchburg and told Has¬ 
kins that I was going down to Washington to 
offer my services to the government as a volun¬ 
teer for the short period of six months, and that 
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in case anything happened to me (hiring tiie six 
months so that 1 could not come hack to iitteiui 
to the shipping of the machinery to Shanghni, 
he should attend to it. I left him all tin* 
papers—the cost and description of the miiehiii- 
ery, the hills of lading, insurance, and freight, 
and directed him to staid everything to the 
Viceroy’s agent in Shanghai. This precautitumry 
step having been taken, 1 slipped tlown to Wash¬ 
ington. 

Brigadier-General Barnes of Springtkdti, 
Mass., happened to he the general in charge t»f 
the Volunteer Department. His hendtpiarters 
were at Willard’.s Hotel. 1 called on him arnl 
made known to him my ohjeet. that 1 felt as a 
naturalized citizen of the Ihiited States, it wii.s 
my bounden duty to offer my services as a 
volunteer courier to carry despatches hetwren 
Washington and the nearest Federal eamp for 
at least six months, simply to show my loyalty 
and patriotism to my adopted country, and tliat 
I would furnish my own ajuipment.s. He sjiicl 
that he rememhered me well, having met me in 
the Yale library in New Hav'cn, in 1858, on a 
visit to his son, William Barnes, who was in the 
college at the time I was, and who aftcrwartls 
became a prominent lawyer in San Frandaco. 
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General Barnes asked what business I was en¬ 
gaged in. I told him that since my graduation 
in 1854 I had been in China and had recently 
returned with an order to purchase machinery 
for a machine shop ordered by Viceroy and 
Generahssimo Tsang Kwoh Fan. I told him 
the machinery was being made to order in Fitch¬ 
burg, Mass., under the supervision of an 
American mechanical engineer, and as it would 
take at least six months before the same could 
be completed, I was anxious to offer my services 
to the government in the meantime as an evidence 
of my loyalty and patriotism to my adopted 
country. He was quite interested and pleased 
with what I said. 

“Well, my young friend,” said he, “I thank 
you very much for your offer, but since you are 
charged with a responsible trust to execute for 
the Chinese government, you had better return 
to Fitchburg to attend to it. We have plenty of 
men to serve, both as couriers and as fighting 
men to go to the front.” Against this peremptory 
decision, I could urge nothing fmther, but I felt 
that I had at least fulfilled my duty to my 
adopted country. 
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MY SECOND KETl’HN TO ( HINA 

The machiiuTV was not fmishtM! till the early 
spring of 18B5. It was sliipprd <lirret from New 
York to Shanghai, China; while it was douhling 
the Cape of Good Hope on its way to the East, 
I took passage in another direetion, hark to 
China. I wanted to encircle the glohe once in my 
life, and this was my opportunity. I could .say 
after that, that I had circumnavigated the glohe. 
So I planned to go hack hy way of San Fran¬ 
cisco. In order to do that, I had to take into 
consideration the fact that the Fnion Pacitic 
from Chicago to San E'raneisco via Omaha was 
not completed, nor w'as any .steamship line .su!)- 
sidized by the United States government to 
cross the Pacific from San E’ranciseo to any sea¬ 
port, either in Japan or (liinn at tlie time. On 
that account I was obliged t(j lake a eireuit(»us 
route, hy taking a coast steamer fretm New* York 
to Panama, cross the Isthmus, and from there 
take passage in another c(»ast steamer up t!»e 

Mexican coast to Satii Francisco, Cal. 
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At San Prancisco, I was detained two weeks 
where 1 had to wait for a vessel to bridge me over 
the broad Pacific, either to Yokohama or Shang- 
Inii. At that time, as there was no other vessel 
advertised to sail for the East, I was compelled 
to take passage on board the “Ida de Rogers,” a 
ISTantncket bark. There were six passengers, 
including myself. We had to pay $500 each for 
j>assage from San Francisco to Yokohama, 
''rhe crew consisted of the captain, who had with 
him his wife, and a little boy six years old, a 
mate, three sailors and a cook, a Chinese boy. 
The “Ida de Rogers” was owned by Captain 
Norton who hailed from Nantucket. She was 
about one hundred and fifty feet long—an old 
tub at that. She carried no cargo and little or no 
l>allast, except bilge-water, wluch may have come 
from Nantticket, for aught I know. The skip¬ 
per, true to the point of the country where they 
produce tTop.s of seamen of microscopic ideas, 
was found to be not at all deficient in his close 
calculations of how to shave closely in every bar¬ 
gain and, in fact, in everything in life. In this 
in.stance, we had ample opportunity to find out 
under whom we were sailing. Before we were 
fairly out of the “Golden Gate,” we were treated 
every day with salted mackerel, which I took to 
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be the daily and fashional)le tlish of Niantucket. 
The cook vve liad made matters worse, as he did 
not seem to know his business and was no doubt 
picked up in San Franeiseo just to till the 
vacancy. 'Flic mackerel was cooked and brought 
on the table without being fresheru’d, and the 
Indian meal cakes that were served with it, were 
but half baked, so that day after <lay we prac¬ 
tically all left the table <lisgusted and half 
starved. Not only was the food batl and un¬ 
healthy, but the skipper's family was of a very 
low type. The skipper himself was a mo.st 
profane man, and although I never heard the 
wife swear, yet .she .seemed tt» enjoy her husband’s 
oaths. Their little boy who wa.s tiol mtjre than 


six yeans old, seemed to have surpas.sed the father 
in profanity, it may be .saitl that the young 
scamp had mastered hi.s .shorter iin<l longer cate¬ 
chism of profanity eimipletely, for he was not 
wanting in expres.sitjns of the mt>st tlisgusting 



faction, glancing around at the passeiigens to 
catch their approval. One <»f the passengers, an 




ing his pipe, only remtrket 
have a smart boy there.” I 
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nodded, ■while the mother seemed to gloat over 
her young hopeful. Such a scene was of daily 
occurrence, and one that we couUl not cscaj)e, 
since we were cooped up in such narrow (piarlers 
on account of the smallness of the vessel. There 
was not even a five-foot deck where one eoidd 
stretch his legs. \V''e were most of the time shut 
up in the dining room, a.s it was the coolest spot 
we coidd find. Before our voyage was half over, 
we had (jccasion to land at one of the most north¬ 
erly islands of the Hawaiian group for fre.sh 
water and provisions. While the vessel was 
being victualed, all the passengers landed and 
went out to the country to take a stroll, which 
was a great relief. \VT‘ were gone nearly all day. 
We all re-emliarked early in the evening. It 
seenuai that the captain liad filkal the forward 
hold with chickens ami young turkeys. We con¬ 
gratulated ourselves that the skijjper after all 
had .swung rouiul to show a generous streak, 
which ha<l oidy needed an opportunity to show 
itself, ami that for the re.st of the voyage he was 
no (h»uht going to feed u.s on fre.sh chickens and 
turkeys to make up for the salted mackerel, 
which might have given u.s the .scurvy liad we 
c(intinue<I on the same diet. F(jr the first day or 
so, after we resumed our voyage, we had chicken 
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and fish for our breakfast and dinners, but that 
was the last we saw of the fresh provisions. We 
saw no turkey on the table. On making iiupiiry, 
the cook told us that both tlie eluekens and the 
turkeys were bought, not f«>r our tal»Ie. hut for 
speeulation, to be sold on arrival in Vokt»hania. 
Unfortunately for the skipper, the eluekens and 
turkeys for want of pr<»per foo<l and fresh air, 
had died a few days before our arrival at the port. 

took passage in n P. & O. steamer for Shanghai. 

On my arrival there, I found the machinery 
had all arrived a month hef«>re; it Inul all been 
delivered in good conditif>n and perfeet wt)rking 
order. 1 had been absent fr«>m C’himi a little (u-er 
a year. During that time Viceroy 'r.sang Kwoh 
Fan, with the co-operation of his brtdher, Tsang 
Kwoh Chuen, sueeeede<i in the capture i»f Nan¬ 
king, which ptit an end to the great Taiping 
Rebellion of 1830. 

On my arrival in Shanghai, I found that the 
Viceroy had gone up to Chu Chow, the most 
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had been appointed as his lieutenant in the field. 
I was requested to go up to Chu Chow to make a 
report in person regarding the purchase of the 
machinery. 

On my journey to Cliu Chow, I was accom¬ 
panied by my old friend Wha Yuh Ting part of 
the way. We went by the Grand Canal from 
Sinu-Mew at the Yangtze up as far as Yang 
Chow, the great entrepot for the Government 
Salt Monopoly. There we took mule carts over¬ 
land to Chu Chow. We were three days on our 
journey. Chu Chow is a departmental city and 
here, as stated before, Viceroy Tsang made his 
quarters. I was there three days. The Viceroy 
complimented me highly for what I had done, 
lie made my late commission to the States to 
purchase machinery the subject of a special 
memorial to the government. Such a special 
memorial on any political event invariably gives 
it political prominence and weight, and in order 
to lift me at once from a position of no im¬ 
portance to a territorial civil appointment of the 
bona fide fifth rank, was a step seldom asked for 
or conceded. He made out my case to be an 
exceptional one, and the following is the lan¬ 
guage he used in his memorial: 

“Yung Wing is a foreign educated Chinese. 
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He has mastered the hhifjlish hmgna^^e. In his 
journey over thousands of miles of oeean to the 
extreme ends of the earth to fultill the commission 
I entrusted to him, he was utterly tihlivious to 
diflieullies and dan^jfers that lay in his way. In 
this resj)ect even the missions of the Ancients 
present no parallel etjual to his. 'rherefore, I 
would recommend that he l«> promoteii to the 
expectancy of one of the Kiangsu suhprefect.s, 
and he is entitled to fill the first vacancy pre¬ 
senting itself, in recognition of hi.s viiluahle 
services.” 

His secretary, wlio drew up the memorial at 
his dictation, gave me a copy of the memorial 
before I left Chu (’how for Shanghai, ami con¬ 
gratulated me on the great honor the Vieertiy 
had conferred on me. I thnnkeil the Viceroy 
before hiilding him good-hye. ami expressei! the 
hope that my aetion.s in the future would justify 
his high opinion of me. 

In less than two months after leaving him. an 
oIBcial document from tlie Viceroy reached me in 
Shanghai, and in Oetolier. IHtlil. I was « full- 
fledged mandarin of the fifth rank. While wait¬ 
ing as an expectant suliprefeet, I was retained 
by the provincial authorities aa a government 
interpreter and translator. My salary was $250 
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per month. No other expectant official of the 
province—^not even an expectant Taotai (an of¬ 
ficial of the fourth rank)—could command such 
a salary. 

Ting Yih Chang was at the time Taotai of 
Shanghai. He and I became great friends. He 
rose rapidly in official rank and became succes¬ 
sively salt commissioner, provincial treasurer 
and Taotai or governor of Kiang Nan. Through 
him, I also rose in official rank and was decorated 
with the peacock’s feather. While Ting Yih 
Chang was salt commissioner, I accompanied 
him to Yang Chow and was engaged in translat¬ 
ing Colton’s geography into Chinese, for about 
six months. I then returned to Shanghai to re¬ 
sume my position as government interpreter and 
translator. I had plenty of time on my hands. I 
took to translating “Parsons on Contracts,” 
which I thought might be useful to the Chinese. 
In this work I was fortunate in securing the ser¬ 
vices of a Chinese scholar to help me. I found 
him well versed in mathematics and in all Chinese 
official business, besides being a fine Chinese 
scholar and writer. He finally persuaded me not 
to continue the translation, as there was some 
doubt as to whether such a work, even when 
finished, would be in demand, because the 
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Chinese eourts arc seidom trnuhlt'ti with litiga¬ 
tions on contracts, aiui in all cases of vittintitjn of 
contracts, the C'liinese code is ust>d. 

In 1867, Viceroy 'fsang Kwoh Fan, with 
Li Hung Chang’s eo-(*jH‘ratit>n, sncccciicti in 
ending the Nienfi rehcllion, and came to Nan¬ 
king to fill his viceroyalty of the two 
Kiangs. 

Before taking up his positi(»n as viceroy of 
the Kiangs pennancntly, he took a tour of in¬ 
spection through his jurisdiction and one of tl»c 
important places he visitiul %viis Slianghai and 
the Kiang Nan Arsenal an estahlislunenl of his 
own creation. He went through the arsenal with 
undisguised interest. I pointed out tf» him the 
machinery which I bought for him in America. 
He .stood and watelied its nut«jmatie movement 
with imahated delight, for this was the first time 
he had seen machinery, ami how it workeil. 
It was (luring this visit that J succeeded in per¬ 
suading him to liave a mechanical selitad annexed 
to the arsenal, in which (’hinese youths might !>e 
taught the theory as well as the practice of 
mechanical engineering, and thus cmihle China 
in time to dispense with the employment of 
foreign mechanical engineers and machinists, and 
to be perfectly independent. This at once ap- 
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pealed to the practical turn of the Chinese mind, 
and the school was finally added to the arsenal. 
They are doubtless turning out at the present 
time both mechanical engineers and machinists of 
all descriptions. 



CIIAPTKH XVT 


PROPOSAL OF MV FmX’ATIOXAL 
SOHKMF 

Having scored in a .small way this educa¬ 
tional victory, hy inducing the \'iccroy to cstah- 
lisli a mechanical training .school as a corollary 
t<» the ar-senal, I felt ejuite worked up and encour¬ 
aged concerning my educutit«ud schenw which 
had been lying dormant in my mind for the past 
tifteen years, awaiting an opportunity to he 
brought forward. 

Besides Viceroy Tsang Kwoh Fan, %vhom I 
<5ounted upon to back me in furthering the 
scheme, Ting Yih Chang, an old friend of mine, 
had become an important factor to be reckoned 
with in (’.hine.se politics. He wa.s a man of pro- 
gres.sive tendeneies and wa.s alive to all practical 
measures of reform. He had been appointed 
governor of Kiangsu province, and after his 
acces.sion to his new ofHce, I had many inter¬ 
views with him regarding my educational scheme, 
in which he was intensely interested. He told 

me that he was in correspondence with Wen 
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Seang, the prime minister of Cliina, who was a 
Manchu, and that if 1 were to put my scheme in 
writing, he would forward it to lacking, and ask 
Wen Seang to use his influence to memorialize 
the government for its adoption. Such an unex¬ 
pected piece of information came like a clap of 
thunder and fairly lifted me off my feet. 1 im¬ 
mediately left Suehau for Shanghai. With the 
help of my Nanking friend, who had helped me 
in the work of translating “Parsons on Con¬ 
tracts,” 1 drew up four proposals to be present¬ 
ed to Governor Ting, to be forwarded by him to 
Minister Wen Seang, at Peking. They were as 
follows: 


FIRST PROPOSAL 

The first proposal contemplated the organiza¬ 
tion of a Steamship Ckanpany on a joint stock 
basis. No foreigner was to be allowed to be a 
stockholder in the company. It was to be a 
purely Chinese company, managed and worked 
by Chinese exclusively. 

To insure its stability and success, an annual 
government subsidy was to be made in the shape 
of a certain percentage of the tribute rice 
carried to Peking from Shanghai and Clunkiang, 
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and olsewliere, where tribute riee i.s paid over to 
the government in lieu of taxes in money. This 
Iribule riee lieretofore had been taken to lacking 
by llat-bottom boats, via the (Irand Canal. 
Thousands of these boats were built expressly 
for this riee transj)ortation, which supported a 
large population all along the whole route of the 
(Jrand Canal. 

On account of the great evils arising from this 
mode of transportation, such as the great length 
of time it took to take the riee to Ceking, the 
great percentage of loss from theft, and from 
fermentation, which inadt; the riee untit far f(»od, 
part of the tribute riee was carried by sea in 
Ningpo junks as far as Tiensin, ami from thence 
lranshippe<I again in flat-bottom boats to Peking. 
But even the Ningpo junk .system was attended 
with great Itws of time and much <!amage, ahm)st 
a.s great as by flat-bottom .scows. My proposi¬ 
tion was to use steam to do the w’ork, supplanting 
botlj the flat-bottomed .scows and tin* Ningpo 
junk system, .so that the millions who were de¬ 
pendent on riee for .subsi.stenee might find it 
po.s.sihle to get good and .sound rice. This i.s 
one of the great beneflt.s and blessing.s which the 
China Merchant Steamship Co. has ccuiferred 
upon China. 
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.SKC'ONI) PROPOSAL 

The second i)rop()siti()n was for the govern¬ 
ment to senci picked Chinese youths abroad to be 
thorouglily educated for the j)ublic service. The 
scheme contemplated the education of one hun¬ 
dred and twenty students as an experiment. 
These one hundred and twenty students were to 
be divided into four installments of thirty 
students each, one installment to he sent out 
each year. They were to have fifteen years 
to finish their education. Their average age was 
to be from twelve to fourteen years. If the 
first and second installment.s proved to be a suc¬ 
cess, the scheme was to be continued indefinitely. 
Chinese teachers were to be provided to keep up 
their knowledge of Chinese while in the United 
States. Over the whole enterprise two commis¬ 
sioners were to be appointed, and the govern¬ 
ment was to appropriate a certain percentage of 
the Shanghai customs to maintain the mission. 

THIRD PROPOSAI. 

The third proposition was to induce the gov¬ 
ernment to open the mineral resources of the 
country and thus in an indirect way lead to the 
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necessity of introducing railroads to transport 
the mineral prodiicts from the interior to the 
ports. 

1 did not expect this proiH)sition to he adopted 
and carried out, hecau.se C’hina at that time had 
no mining engineers who could he depended 
upon to develop the mines, nor were the people 
free from the Fung Shui .superstition.* I had no 
faith whatever in the succe.s.s of this proposition, 
hut simply put it in writing to .show how amhi- 
tious I was to have the government wake up to 
the po.ssihilities of the development of its va.st 
resources. 


Hirirrn I'Horos.vn 


The encroachment of foreign powers upon the 
indei)endenl sovereignty «>f (‘hina has always 
becir watched hy me with the n»»st intense inter- 
est. No one who i.s at all acquaintesi with Homan 
Catholicism can fail to he impressed w'ith the 
unwarranted pretensions and assumptions of the 
Romish church in China. SIm* clainw civil juris- 

tleeirlfifi Italcl hy tliii In !♦» Ilta i|ilrita iir 

finil that rtih^ cm<r wiaitw awl miwmm 

aitd siibti^rrawmtt watf*ri. TItii tii tinivifriiil fiini 

among tho (’tiinii«o, awl in a gwit 

to milroada and ttilpgri|iliS, ihpy lltitl »iir|i iiftifftiiff* 

angor tho of tlio air and waters aiwl tmim 

ioodi and typhooni*—Utiiwliiril i'HriMmiry, 
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diction over her proselytes, and takes civil and 
criminal cases ont of Chinese courts. In order to 
put a stop to such insidious and crafty workings 
to gain temporal power in China, I put forth 
this proposition: to prohibit missionaries of any 
religious sect or denomination from exercising 
any kind of jurisdiction over their converts, in 
cither civil or criminal cases. These four propo¬ 
sitions were carefully drawn up, and were pre¬ 
sented to Governor Ting for transmission to 
Peking. 

Of the four proposals, the first, third and 
fourth were put in to chaperone the second, in 
which my whole heart was enlisted, and which 
above all others was the one I wanted to be taken 
tip; but not to give it too prominent a place, at the 
suggestion of my Chinese teacher, it was as¬ 
signed a second place in the order of the arrange¬ 
ment. Governor Ting recognized this, and ac¬ 
cordingly wrote to I’rirae Minister Wen Seang 
and forwarded the proposals to Peking. Two 
months later, a letter from Ting, at Suchau, his 
headquarters, gave me to understand that news 
from Peking had reached him that Wen Seang’s 
mother had died, and he was obliged, according 
to Chinese laws and customs, to retire from office 
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and go into nionming ft)r a period of twenty- 
seven months, ecpiivalent to three years, and to 
abstain altogether from pnhlie affairs of all 
kinds. This news threw a eold blanket over my 
edueational seheme for the time being. No s{)oner 
had one misfortune Iiappened than another took 
its plaee, worst than the first Wen Seang him¬ 
self, three months afterwards, was overtaken by 
death during hi.s retirement. This announce¬ 
ment appeared in the IVking "(Ja'/.etle." which I 
saw, besides being ofHcially informed of it by 
Governor Ting. No one %vho had a pet .scheme 
to promote or a hobby to riile could feel more 
blue than I did, when the cup «>f joy hehi so near 
to his lips was da.shed from him. I was not entire¬ 
ly disheartened by such eireumstanees. but had an 
abiding faith that my educational .scheme wouhi 
in the end come out all right. There was an 
interval of at least three years of .sitspense ami 
waiting between 18(5H and 1870. 1 kept pegging 
at (Jovernor Ting, urging him to keep the .sub¬ 
ject constantly before Viceroy Tsang’s mind. 
But like the fate of all measure.s of refomi, it had 
to abide its time and opportunity. 
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appeared in the guise of the Tientsin Massaere. 
isjo more did Samson, when he slew the Tim- 
nath lion, expeet to extract honey from its 
carcass than did I expect to extract from the 
slaughter of the French nuns and Sisters of 
Charity the educational scheme that was destined 
to make a new China of the old, and to work out 
an Oriental civilization on an Occidental basis. 

The Tientsin Massacre took place early in 
1870. It arose from the gross ignorance and 
superstition of the Tientsin populace regarding 
the work of the nuns and Sisters of Charity, part 
of whose religious duty it was to rescue found¬ 
lings and castaway orphans, who were gathered 
into hospitals, cared for and educated for the 
services of the Roman Catholic church. This 
heneficent work was misunderstood and miscon¬ 
strued by the ignorant masses, who really be¬ 
lieved in the rumors and stories that the infants 
and children thus gathered in were taken into 
the hospitals and churches to have their eyes 
jg-ouged out for medical and religious purposes. 
Such diabolical reports soon spread like wild-fire 
till popular excitement was worked up to its 
hiighest pitch of frenzy, and the infuriated mob, 
regardless of death and fearless of law, plunged 
headlong into the Tientsin Massacre. In that 
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massacre a Protestant cluirch %vas burned and 
destroyed, as %vas also a Homan Catholic cliurch 
and hospital; several nuns or Sisters of Charity 
were killed. 

At the time of this occurrence, Chung IIou 
was viceroy of the Metrt>poIitan province. He 
had been ambas^dor to Ku.ssia prcviou.sly, but 
in this unfortunate affair, acconling to Chinese 
law, he was held responsible, was degratkKl from 
office and banished. The whole imbroglio was 
finally settled and patched up by the payment of 
an indemnity to the relatives ami friends of the 
victims of the massacre and the rehuilding of 
the Homan Catholic and Protestant churehes, 
another Catholic hospital, Iiesides a suitable 
official apology made by the government for the 
incident. Had the French gf>v<frnment not been 
handicapped by the impemling Cerman War 
which threatened her at the time, Fraricc would 
certainly have made the Tientsin Mns.sacrc a 
casus hdli, and another slice of the Chinese 
Empire would have l)ecn annexed to the French 
possessions in Asia- As it was, Ttwicjuin, a trib¬ 
utary state of China, was afterwanls unscrupu¬ 
lously wrenched from her. 

In the settlement of the massacre, the Imperial 
commissioners appointed were: Viceroy Tsang 
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Kwoh Fan, Mow Chung Hsi, Liu * * * and 
Ting Yih Chang, Gorernor of Kiang Su. Li 
Hung Chang was still in the field finishing up 
the Nienfi rebellion, otherwise he, too, would have 
been appointed to take part in the proceedings 
of the settlement. I was telegraphed for by my 
friend. Ting Yih Chang, to be present to act as 
interpreter on the occasion, but the telegram did 
not reach me in time for me to accompany him to 
Tientsin; but I reached Tientsin in time to wit¬ 
ness the last proceedings. The High Commis¬ 
sioners, after the settlement with the French, for 
some reason or other, did not disband, but re¬ 
mained in Tientsin for several days. They evi¬ 
dently had other matters of State connected with 
Chung Hou’s degradation and banishment to 
consider. 



CIIAPTEH XVn 


THE CIIINKSK EDIH’ATIOXAL 
MISSION 

Taking advantage nf their presence, I seized 
the opportunity to press rny edncational seheine 
upon the attention of Ting YiJi C’haiig and 
urged him to present the subject to the Ihuirtl of 
Commissioners of whicli Tsiuig Kwtjh Fan was 
president. I knew Ting .sympathizi'd with me in 
the scheme, and I knew, too, that Tsang Kwoh 
Fan had been well ii»f(»nned of it three years 
before througli (Jovernor Ting. (Joverntjr Ting 
took up the matter in dead earnest ami held 
many private interviews with Tsang Kw»»h Fan 
as well as witli the other mernhers of the Com¬ 
mission. One evening, returning to his head¬ 
quarters very late, he eanie to n»y room and 
awakened me and hdd me that Vlet*roy Tsang 
and the other Commissiemers hml unartiimmsly 
decided to sign their names mijt»intly in a 
memorial to the government to adopt my four 
propositions. This piece of news was too much 

to allow me to sleep any more that night; while 

380 
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lying on my bed, as wakeful as an owl, I felt as 
though I were treading on clouds and walking 
in air. Two days after this stirring piece of 
news, the memorial was jointly signed with 
Viceroy Tsang Kwoh Fan’s name heading the 
list, and was on its way to Peking by pony ex¬ 
press. Meanwhile, before the Board of Com¬ 
missioners disbanded and Viceroy Tsang took 
his departure for Nanking, it was decided that 
Chin Fan Pin, a member of the Ilanlin College, 
who had served twenty years as a clerk in the 
Board of Punishment, should be recommended by 
Ting to co-operate with me in charge of the Chi¬ 
nese Educational Commission. The ground 
upon which Chin Lan Pin was recommended as 
a co-commissioner was that he was a Han Lin and 
a regularly educated Chinese, and the enterprise 
would not be so likely to meet with the opposi¬ 
tion it might have if I were to attempt to carry 
it out alone, because the scheme in principle and 
significance was against the Chinese theory of 
national education, and it would not have taken 
much to create a reaction to defeat the plan on 
account of the intense conservatism of the gov¬ 
ernment. The wisdom and the shrewd policy of 
such a move appealed to me at once, and I ac¬ 
cepted the suggestion with pleasure and alacrity. 
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So Chin Lan Pin was written to and came to 
Tientsin. The next day, after a farewell dinner 
had been accorded to the Hoard of Commission¬ 
ers before it broke up, Clovernor Ting intro¬ 
duced me to Chin Ijun Pin, whom I liad never 
met before and who was to be my associate in 
the educational scheme. He evitlently was 
pleased to quit Peking, where he Iiad been 
cooped up in the Board of Punishment for 
twenty years as a clerk. He had never lille<l a 
government position in any otIuT capacity in his 
life, nor did he show any practical experience in 
the world of bu8ine.ss anti hard facts. In his 
habits he was very retiring, hut very scholarly. 
In disposition he wa.s kintlly ami plea.sarjt, hut 
very timid and afraid of rc.9pon.sihiIities of even a 
feather’s weight. 

In the winter t)f 1870, Tsang ICwoh Fan, after 
having settled the Tientsin imbroglio, returned 
to Nanking, his heathjuarters as the viccrtjy of 
the two TCiangs. There he received the imperial 
rescript sanctioning Ids joint memorial on the 
four proposals submitted through Ting Yih 
Chang for adoption by the government. He 
notified me on the subject. It was a glorituis 
piece of news, and the Chinese cducaticma! project 
thus became a veritable historical fact, njarking 
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a new era in the annals of China. Tsang invited 
me to repair to Nanking, and during that visit 
the most important points connected with the 
mission were settled, viz.: the establishment of 
a preparatory school; the number of students to 
be selected to be sent abroad; where the money 
was to come from to support the students while 
there; the number of years they were to be al¬ 
lowed to remain there for their education. 

The educational commission was to consist 
of two commissioners. Chin Lan Pin and myself. 
Chin Lan Pin’s duty was to see that the students 
should keep up their knowledge of Chinese while 
in America; my duty was to look after their for¬ 
eign education and to find suitable homes for 
them. Chin Lan Pin and myself were to look 
after their expenses conjointly. Two Chinese 
teachers were provided to keep up their studies in 
Chinese, and an interpreter was provided for the 
Commission. Yeh Shu Tung and Yung Yime 
Too were the Chinese teachers and Tsang Lai 
Sun was the interpreter. Such was the com¬ 
position of the Chinese Educational Commis¬ 
sion. 

As to the character and selection of the 
students: the whole number to be sent abroad 
for education was one hundred and twenty; they 
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were to be divided into ftmr iiistiillments of 
thirty members each, one installiuent l<» be sent 
each year for four successive years at about tlie 
same time. The candidates tt) be selected were not 
to be younger than twelve or older than fifteen 
years of age. They wert* to slunv respectable par¬ 
entage or respoxusible and respectable guanlians. 
They were required to pass a medical examina¬ 
tion, and an examination iix their t’hinese studie.s 
according to rcgulation--reading ami writing in' 
Chinese—also to pass an English examinathm if 
a candidate had been in an Knglisli school. All 
successful candidate.^ were rctjuired tt) repair 
every day to the preparatory school, where teach¬ 
ers were provided to continue with their C'hinese. 
studies, and to begin the study of English or to 
continue with their English studies, for at least 
one year before they were to embark for the 
United States. 

Parents and guardians were retjuiretl to sign 
a paper which stated that without retaairsc, tliey 
were perfectly willing to let their soxis or 
proU'g^s go abroad to be educated for a period 
of fifteen years, from the time they began their 
studies in the United States until they liad 
finished, and that during the fifteen years, the 
government was not to he responsihle for death 
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or for any accident that ntiight happen to any 
student. 

The government guaranteed to pay all their 
expenses while they were being educated. It 
was to provide every installment with a Chinese 
teacher to accompany it to the United States, 
and to give each installment of students a suit¬ 
able outfit. Such were the re(iuirements and the 
organization of the student corps. 

Immediately upon my return to Shanghai 
from Nanking after my long interview with the 
Viceroy, my first step was to have a preparatory 
school established in Shanghai for the accommo¬ 
dation of at least thirty students, which was the 
full complement for the first installment., Liu 
Kai Sing, who was with the Viceroy for a 
number of years as his first secretary in the 
Department on Memorials, was appointed 
superintendent of the preparatory school in 
Shanghai. In him, I found an able coadjutor 
as well as a staxmeh friend who took a deep 
interest in the educational scheme. He it was 
who prepared all the four installments of stu¬ 
dents to come to this country. 

Thus the China end of the scheme was set 
afloat in the summer of 1871. To make up the 
full complement of the first installment of 
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students, 1 had to take a trip down to Ilong 
Kong to visit the English government schools to 
select from them a few bright candidates who 
had had some instruction both in English and 
Chinese studies. As the people in the northern 
part of C'hina did not know that stieh an educa¬ 
tional scheme had been projecte<i by the govern¬ 
ment, there being no C'hinese newspapers pub¬ 
lished at that time to spreatl the news among 
the people, w'c ha<l, at first, few applications for 
entrance into the preparatory schtH>l. All the 
applications came from the Canton people, 
especially from the district of Ilcang Shan. 
This accounts for the fact that nine-tenths of the 
one hundred aiul twenty g<jvcrnmcnt students 
were from the south. 

In the winter of IH7I, a few months after tlie 
preparatory school had begun operations, C’hina 
suffered an irreparable loss by the death of V^ice- 
roy Tsang Kwoh Fan, who died in Nanking at 
the ripe age of .seventy-one years. Had hi.s life 
been spared even a year longer, he would have 
seen the finst installment <»f thirty .students start¬ 
ed for the United Statc.s, -the first fruit of his 
own planting. But foumlers of all great and 
good works are not permitted by the nattjre and 
order of things to live beyond their «>rdained lim- 
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to "witness the successful developments 
their own labor in this world; but the conse- 
3nces of human action and human character, 
en once their die is cast, will reach to eternity, 
fficient for Tsang Kwoh Fan that he had 
aple"ted his share in the educational line well. 
; did a great and glorious work for China and 
5teri"ty, and those who were privileged to reap 
! benefit of his labor will find ample reason to 
ss liim as China’s great benefactor. Tsang, 
a statesman, a patriot, and as a man, towered 
3ve liis contemporaries even as Mount Everest 
es al>ove the surrounding heights of the Hima- 
'a range, forever resting in undisturbed calm- 
3S and. crowned with the purity of everlasting 
)W'. Before he breathed his last, I was told 
it it "was his "wish that his successor and pro- 
f6, T A Hung Chang, be requested to take up 
mantle and carry on the work of the Chinese 
lucational Commission. 

Li Hung Chang was of an altogether different 
Lke-n.j> from his distinguished predecessor and 
tron. He was of an excitable and nervous 
nperament, capricious and impulsive, suscep- 
le to flattery and praise, or, as the Chinese 
sonically put it, he was fond of wearing tall 
ts. His outward manners were brusque, but 
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he w«.s inwardly kiiui-honried. As a stutt'sniun 
he was far inferior to TsniiK; as u patriot arid 
politician, his character could not stand a nio- 
incnt before the seari-hli|i:ht of cold anil impartial 
history. It was under such a man that the 
Chinese halneational CNnumission was Immehed 
forth. 

In the latter part of the sumna r (d* 1H72 the 
first inslalhnent of C'hincse students, thirty in 
number, were ready to start on tin- passable 
aeross the Paeitic to the rnitetl States. In {»rder 
that they might have launes to go to on tlu-ir 
arrival, if devolvcfl upon me to preeede tlu-m hy 
one month, leaving Chin lam Fin. the two 
Chinese teaehers and their interpreter fi> come on 
a mail Inter. After rea<-hing .New \'ork hy the 
Baltimore and Ohio, via Washingtfiii. I went as 
far as New Haven on my way ti* Springfu-hJ. 
IMass., where I intemled to nn-et the stmlents ainl 
other memhers of the e(»mmiss!«in on their way 
to the Hast hy the Bfjslon ainl Albany Hailroad. 
At New Haven, the tirsl person I railed upon to 
announce mv mis.sion was Frof. Jame.s Hadlev, 

UK m 

He w-as indeed glad to see me, and was ileliglited 
to know that I l«ul eome Imek with such a mission 
in my luinds. After making iny wants known 
to him, he immediately reeoininended me to call 
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ipon Mr. B. G. Northrop, which I did. Mr. 
sTorthrop was then Commissioner of Education 
or Connecticut. I told him my business and 
sked his advice. He strongly recommended me 
0 distribute and locate the students in New 
England families, either by twos or fours to 
ach family, where they could be cared for and at 
he same time instructed, tiU they were able to 
oin classes in graded schools. This advice I 

llowed at once. I went on to Springfield, 
dass., which city I considered was the most 
entral point from which to distribute the stu- 
ents in New England; for this reason I chose 
pringfield for my headquarters. This enabled 
le to be very near my friends. Dr. A. S. 
IcClean and his worthy wife, both of whom had 
een my steadfast friends since 1854. 

But through the advice of Dr, B. G. Northrop 
nd other friends, I made my permanent head- 
uarters in the city of Hartford, Conn., and for 
early two years om headquarters were located 
a Sumner Street. I did not abandon Spring- 
eld, but made it the center of distribution and 
)cation of the students as long as they continued 
> come over, which was for three successive years, 
ading in 1875. 

In 1874, Li Hung Chang, at the recommen- 
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dation of the commission, authorized me to put 
up a handsome, substantial htiildinf? t»n C\>llins 
Street as the permanent heathpiarters of the 
Chinese Educational Commission in the I'nited 
States. Jn January, IK7A, we moved jnt<» our 
new head(juarlers, which was n iar^c*. tiouhle 
three-story house spacious enough to aectnumo- 
date the Commissioners, teachers and seventy- 
five students at one tiujc. It was provided with 
a school-room where Chinese was exclusively 
taught; a dining room, a double kitelien, (hirmi- 
tories and hath rooms. The juotive which led 
me to btiild permanerd heiuhpiarters of tnir own 
was to have the educational mission as deeply 
rooted in the Unite<l State.s as possible, st» as not 
to give the Chinese government any ehance of 
retrograding in thi.s movement. Stjch wa.s my 
proposal, hut that wa.s not (iotl’.s disposal as sub¬ 
sequent events plainly proved. 



CHAFTFJl XVIn 


IN VKSTKJATION OF THE CX)0L1F 
'I'HAFFIC IN FFJUI 


In the spring (»f 1K7B, I retnrnetl to ("hina on 
n flying visit for the sole purpose of intnxlueing 
the CJatling gun—a eoinparatively new weapon 
of warfare of a most ilestruetive eharaetiT. I 
liatl some tiiflienlty in persuading the Gatling 
Company to give me the sole agency of the giin 
in C^Iiina. heeanse thev cliil not know who I was. 


ann were unaei 
tiess experience 
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was followed by subsequent orders. 1 was 
anxious that China should have the latest luoileru 
guns as well a.s the Intc.st modern etlueated men. 
The Gatling C'onipany was .satistied \vith my 
work and had a tlillVrent opinion of me after- 
wai'd.s. 

While I was in Tient.sin, uttemling to the gun 
business, the Viceroy told me that the Peruvian 
commissioner wa.s there waiting to make a 
treaty with China regarding the further impor¬ 
tation of coolie labor into Peru. lie wanted me 
to call on the eommis.sioner ujid talk with him on 
the subject, which I did. In hi.s eonvrrsatitm, 
he pictured to me in ro.sy et)h»r,s how well the 
Chinese w'cre treated in Peru; lu>w they were 
pro.spering and tioing well there, amt saisl that the 
Chinese gewernment cnight to eonrlude a treat)’ 
with Peru to eneourage the poorer class <»f 


* 
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loy were Iheu sold to the highest bidder, and 
lade to sign another eontraet with their new 
lusters, who took special care to have the con- 
•aet renewed at tlie end of every term, prac- 
eally making slaves of them f(»r life. I'hen I 
i»ld him something ahoul the horrors of the 
liddle passagi* between Maeao and Cuba or 
*eru; how whole cargoes of them revolted in 
lid-oeean, and either <’ommitted wholesale sui- 
ide by jumping into the ocean, or else over- 
oweretl the captain and the crew, killed them 
nd threw them overboanl, and then look their 
hanees in the drifting of the vessel. 

Such were scsme (tf the facts aiul horrons of 
ae coolie trathe I pictured to the Peruvian C'om- 
lissiuner. I tohl him plainly that he must not 
xpeel me to help him in this diabolical business, 
hi the contrary, I tjdd him I woidd di.ssuade the 
'ieeroy from entering into a treaty with Peru to 
arry on such inlmman traflie. How the Peru- 
inn’s eounteminee elumgeil when he heard me 
eliver my mind on the subject! Di.snppoint- 
lent, displeasure ami anger W'ere visible in his 
uuntenanee. 1 hade him good morning, for I 
ms myself somewhat excited as I narrated what 
hatl seen in Maeao ajid what 1 had read in the 
apers ahoul the coolie truffle. Indeed, one of 
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the first scenes I had seen on luy arrival in Macao 
in 1H55 was a string of poor t'hinest' coolies tied 
to each other by tlicir cues aiul leti int(t one of tlic 
barracoons like abject slaves. Once, while in 
C’anton, I had suceeedc<l in having two or three 
kidnappcr.s arrested, and hud them put into 
woollen collars weighing forty psnmds, which the 
culprits had to carry night and day for a couple 
of months as a punishment f«>r their kidnapping. 

Upturning to tlu* Viccniy, I told liini I bail 
made the call, and narrateti iny interview. The 
Viceroy, to make my visit short, then said, ** You 
have come hack just in time to save me frtan 
cabling you. I wish you t<» return to Hartford 
as (juickly as po.ssildc and make preparations to 
proceed to Peru at «»ncc, to b>ok !ntt» the coruli- 
tion of the C'hincsc coolies there.” 

On my return to Hartforfl, I found that Chin 
I^an Pin had also hccii instructed by the gt>v- 
erniuent to look after the condition of the 
Chinese coolic.s in Cuba. These eolhiterid or .sitle 
missions were ordered at Li Hung Cdiang’.s sug¬ 
gestion. I started on my mission before C'hin 
Lau Pin did. My friend, the Kcv. J. H. 
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hrec snotith.s, and had iny report completed be- 
'ore Chin started on his journey to Cu!)a. On 
lis return, both of our reports were forwarded 
o Viceroy Li, who was in charge of all foreign 
liploinatie affairs. 

My report was accompanied with two dozen 
(holographs of C’hinesc coolies, showing how 
heir ha(‘ks hatl been lacerated and torn, scarred 
.ml disfigureti by the lash. I had these pholo- 
[raphs taken in the night, unknown to anyone 
xcept the %detijns themselves, who were, at my 
e(|uest, collected juu! assemble<l together for the 
mrp((se. I knew that these pliotographs would 
ell a tale of cruelty and inhumanity perpetrated 
ly the owners of haeiemlus, which would be 
leyond cavil and dispute. 

'rhe Peruvian Ccdumissioner, who was sent out 
o China t<( negotiate a treaty with Viceroy Li 
Inng Chang to etmtinue the coolie trnfUe to 
\Tn, was still in Tientsin wailing for the arrival 
if my report. A friend of mine wrote me that 
le had the hanlih<({Ml to deny the statements in 
fiy rep<(rt, and .said that they could not he sup- 
(orted hy facts. I had written to the Viceroy 
leforehand that lie should hold the photograph-s 
n reserve, and keep them in the background till 
he l\*mvian had exhausted all hi.s arguments. 
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aiul then produce tiu'in. My correspondent wrote 
me that the Viceroy followed rny suggestion, an<I 
the photographs provetl to he so inct)ntr<n'ertihk! 
and palpable that the Peruvian was taken by 
surprise and was <iuinbfounded. He retired 
completely crestfallen. 

Since our reports on tlic actual ctmditions of 
Chinese coolie.s in C'uba anti Peru were iiuuie, 
no more coolies have Ihtu idlowetj to leave Ciiina 
for those countries. The trafllc had received its 
death blow. 


CHAPTER XIX 


END OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
MISSION 

In the fall of 1875 the last installment of stu¬ 
dents arrived. They came in charge of a new 
commissioner, On Ngoh Liang, two new 
Chinese teachers and a new interpreter, Kwang 
Kce Chen. These new men were appointed by 
Viceroy IJ Hung Chang. I knew them in 
China, especially the new commissioner and the 
interpreter. 

These changes were made at the request of 
Chin I^an I’in, who expected soon to return to 
China on a leave of absence. He was going to 
take with him the old Chinese teacher, Yeh Shu 
Tung, who had rendered him great and signal 
service in l»is trip to Cuba on the coolie question 
the year before. Tsang Lai Sun, the old inter¬ 
preter, was also requested to resign and returned 
to China. These changes I had anticipated 
some time before and they did not surprise me. 

Three months after Chin Lan Pin’s arrival in 

iflT 
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Peking, word ciune from i'hinu that he and I, 
were appointed joitd (’hinest* ministers to Wasli- 
ington, arid that Veil Shn 'rung, tiie old C'iiine.se 
teacher, was appointetJ secretary to tlie Cliinese 
liCgation. Tliis was great news to me to lie sure, 
but 1 did not feel ecstatic over it; on tlie ci»n- 
trary, the more I retleeted on it. tlie more 1 felt 
depressed. But my friends wlio congratulated 
me on the honor and promotion liid not take in 
the wliole situation as it loomecl up In'forc my 
mind in all its lienring.s. As far as J was con¬ 
cerned, I had every reason to feel grateful and 
honored, but how about my life work--the 
Chine.se educational mission that I hat! in hand 
and which needetl in its present stage great 
watchfulne.s.s and care? If. as 1 retleeted, I were 
to he removed to Washington, who was there 
left behind to look after the welfan* of the stu¬ 
dents with the .same interest that 1 !md nuinifest- 
ed ? It would he like separating the father from 
his ehildren. This would not do, so ! sat d»iwn 
and wrote to the Viceroy a letter, the tenor of 
which ran somewhat as follows: I thanked him 
for the appointment wliteh I eonsitfered to he a 
great honor for any man to receive from the 
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sibilities mseparal)ly connected with the position 
filled me with anxious solicitude that my abilities 
and (qualifications might not be ccqual to their 
satisfactory fulfilment. In view of such a state 
of mind, I much j)referred, if I were allowed to 
have my preference in the matter, to remain in 
my present position as a commissioner of the 
Chinese mission in Hartford ajul to continue 
in it till the C’hinese students should have finished 
their education and were ready to return to 
China to serve the State in their various capaci¬ 
ties. In that event I should have discharged a 
duty to “Tsang the Upright,” and at the same 
time fulfilled a great duty to China. As Chin 
Ijan Pin had been appointed minister at the 
same time, he would doubtless be able alone to 
meet the expectations of the government in his 
diplomatic capacity. 

The letter was written and engrossed by Yung 
Yune Foo, one of the old Chinese teachers who 
came over with the first installment of students 
at the same time Yeh Shu Tung came. In less 
than four months an answer was received wliich 
partially acceded to my request by making me 
an assistant or associate minister, at the same 
time allowing me to retain my position as Com¬ 
missioner of Education, and in that capacity, to 
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exercise a general supervision over the education 
of the students. 

Ou Ngoh Liang, the new eojiunissioner, was a 
much younger man than (.’hin. He was a fair 
Chinese scholar, hut not a meinher of the Hanlin 
College. He was douldless ree<»minended hy 
Chin Lan Pin. He hrouglit his fatnily with him, 
which con.sisted of hi.s .second wife and two 
children. He was a man of a quiet <lisposition 
and showed no inelinati<jn to methlle with .settled 
conditions or to create trouble, but Umk rather 
a philosophical view of things; he had the gtsul 
sense to let well enough alone. He was connect¬ 
ed with the mission hut a .shtsrt time anti resigned 
in 1876. 

In 1876 Chin lam Pin came as ntinister pleni¬ 
potentiary and brought with htm asitong his 
numerous retinue Woo T.sze Tung, a man whmn 
I knew in Shanghai even in the ’.Kt’s. He was a 
member of the Hanlin C'ollege, Inil for some 
reason or other, he was never assigned to any 
government department, juir was he ever knenvn 
to hold any kind of government otllee. He 
showed a decided taste ftir ehifinistiy*, Imt never 
seemed to have made any progress in it, anti was 
regarded by all his friends its a crank. 

After Ou’s resignation. Chin I,an I’in liefttre 
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•oeecnling l(» Wnsliin^toii to take up his oflicial 
i.sition a.s C’hiiu-se uiinistcr, strongly recoin- 
ended Woo Ts/,e 'Fung to sucm'd Ou as coni- 
issioiier, to whicfi Viceroy Li Hung Chang 
■eed<'d without thinking of the con.se(|uences to 
How. From this time forth tlie educational 
ission found an enemy w}u> was determined to 
idermine the work of 'Fsang Kwoh Fan and 
ing Vih Cheong, to both of whom Woo T.szc 
ung was more «>r less hostile. Woo was a mem- 
r of the reaetiimary party, which looked upon 
e Chinese Falueatiomd Commissioti as a move 
ihversive of the pritu'iples and theorie.s of 
hinese etdture. This was told me hy one of 
liin’s suite who held the appointment of charge 
affairCH for Peru. 'Fhc makitjg of Woo T.sze 
img a commissioner plainly revealed the fact that 
bin Laii Pin him.self wu.s at heart an uncom- 
'tmusing Crmfueian and practically represent- 
I the reactionary party with all its rigid and 
K’omprtanising conservatism that gna8hc.s its 
eth against all an<l every attempt put forth to 
form the government or to improve the general 
tndititJn of things in Clu’na. This aecount.s for 
e fact that in the early stages of the mission, 
had many anti hitter altercations with him on 
any tilings which hat! to he settled for good, 
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once ami for all. Snch as the Hvhanl and per¬ 
sonal cxi)en.ses of the studeTits; their vacation 
expen.ses; their change of eostnme; their attend¬ 
ance at family worship; their attendance at 
Sunday School and church services; their out¬ 
door c.Kcrcises and athletic games. 'These and 
other (piestions of a sfieial nature came up for 
settlement. I had to stand as a kiiul of Iniffer 
between Chin and the students, and defcnde<l 
them in all their reasonable claims. It was in 
this manner that I must have incurred Chin’.s 
di.spleastire if not his utter dislike. He had 
never been out of China in his life until he came 
to this country. The only standard by which 
he mea.sured things am! men (especially stti- 
dents) w'as purely Chinese. 'Fhe gradual but 
marked tran.sformation of the sttuients in their 
behavior and coikIucI as they grew' in knowledge 
and stature under New' Krjgland inlluence, cul¬ 
ture and environment produced a contrast to 
their behavior and conduct whcii they fir.st set 
f{K)t in New England that might well be .strange 
and repugnant to the ideas anti senses of a man 
like Chin Lan Pin, who all his life hati been 
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iiOli 

a great iiien.sure smothered an<l never allowed 
L'ir full play. Now in New Kngland the heavy 
'ight of repre.ssion and suppression was lifted 
an the minds of these young students; they 
lilted in their freedom and leaped for joy. No 
aider they took to athletic sports with alacrity 
d delight! 

Dmihlless C'hin Lim I*in when he left Ilarl- 
rd for gooil to go to Washington carried away 
th him a very poor idea of the work to which 
%vas .singled mil and calleil upiai to perform, 
e mu.st have fell that hi.s own immaculate 
iine.se training had been eontaminateil by com- 
in contact with Occidental .schooling, which 
IcKikeil uptai with evident repugnance. At 
.same time the very work whicfi he .seemed to 
>k upon with di.sgust liad certainly .served him 
t! be.st turn in hi.s life. It .servetl to lift him out 
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up the educational schcino l<y nroinmeiiding Woo 
Tsze Tung to he the t'oimiussioner of K<luca- 
tion, than whom he couhi ncjt Imve had a more 
pliant and suhservient t«H»I for his purpose, ns 
may be seen hereinafter. 

Woo Tsze Tung was instalknl etnninissiimer 
in the fall of 1870. No sooner was he in <tfHee 
than he began to find fault with everything that 
had been done. Instead «»f laying those eoin- 
plaixits before me, he clandestinely started a 
stream of misrepre-senlation to Peking about the 
students; how they had been mismanaged; how 
they had been indulgetl aial petted by (’tanmis- 
sioner Yung; how they had been allowed to 
enjoy more privileges than was good for tla'in; 
how they imitated American .stmlents in ath¬ 
letics; that they played more than they studied; 
that they formed themselves into secret .stieieties, 
both religioas and political; that they igimred 
their teachers and would not It.steii t(t tlie advUx* 
of the new eommis.sioner: that if they were 
allowed to contimie to have their tm'ii way, they 
would soon lose tlieir love of their own etnintry, 
and on their return to China, they would Iw gtaai 
for nothing or worse than nothing; that most 
of them went to church, attended Sunday 
Schools and had become Christtans; that the 
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;<((»n(‘r this educational enterprise was broken up 
ind all the students recalled, the better it would 
)e for China, etc., etc. 

Such nialieiojis inisre[)resentalions and other 
‘alsehoods which we knew nothing of, were kept 
ip in a continuous stream from _vcar to year by 
A'oo Ts'/.e d'ung to his friends in Peking and to 
t’ic<‘roy Li Hung Chang, 'rhe Viceroy called 
iiy attention to Woo’s accusations. 1 wrote 
lack in reply that they were malicious fahrica- 
ions of a man who was known to have been a 
■rank all his life; that it was a grand mistake to 
Hit such a num in a responsible i»osilion who had 
lone nothing for himself or for others in his life; 
hat he was <udy attempting to destroy the work 
if 'I'sang Kwoh Fan who, by pnijecting and 
athcring th<‘ educational mission, had the highest 
nterest of China at heart: whereas Woo shoultl 
uive been relegated to a cell in an insane asylum 
ir to an institution for imbeciles. 1 .said further 
hat Chin Lan Pin, who ha<l reconmiendcd Woo 
o n i.s Excellency as commissioner of ('hinese 
hhlucation, was a timid man by nature and 
remblcd at tlie sight of the smallest re.spon.sibil- 
ties. lie and I had not agreed in our line of 
xilicy in our diplomatic correspondence with the 
state Department nor had we agreed as com- 
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missioner.s in regartl to tin* tmitincnt of the 
Chinese students. To illnstnite Iiis extrtnnc dis¬ 
like of responsiltilities: He was reipiesled hy the 
(Jovernor to /^o t(» C'nhii to find out the eonditicjn 
of the e<K)lies in that ishtiui in IH7U. He waited 
three months before he starteti on his journej'. 
H e .sent Veh Shn Tnng and i>ne of the teaehers 
of the Mis.sion accompanied hy a young Ameri¬ 
can lawyer and an interpreter to C’uha, which 


the way ft>r (’hin Lan Pin ami made the work 
easy for him. All he hmi to do was to take a 
trip down to C'uha and return, fulhlling his mis¬ 
sion in a perfunctory way. 'fhe heat of the day 
and the burden of the lalaw were nil borne by 
Ych Sim Tiing, Imt Chin I,an Pin gathered in 
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accept the aj)poiiitment of a minister to Wash¬ 
ington, but rather to remain as commissioner of 
education, for the sole purpose of carrying it 
through to its final success. And, one time in the 
beat of our altercation over a letter addressed to 
the State Department, I told Chin Lan Pin in 
plain language that I did not care a rap either 
for the appointment of an assistant minister, or 
for that matter, of a full minister, and that I 
was ready and would gladly resign at any mo¬ 
ment, leaving him free and independent to do as 
be pleased. 

This letter in answer to the Viceroy’s note 
calling my attention to Woo’s accusations gave 
the Viceroy an insight into Woo’s antecedents, 
as well as into the impalpable character of Chin 
I.<an Pin. I^i was, of course, in the dark as to 
what the Viceroy had written to Chin Lan Pin, 
but things both in the legation and the Mission 
apparently moved on smoothly for a while, till 
some of the students were advanced enough in 
their studies for me to make application to the 
State Department for admittance to the Mili¬ 
tary Academy at West Point and the Naval 
Academy in Annapolis. The answer to my 
application was: “There is no room provided for 
Chinese students.” It was curt and disdainful. 
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It breathed tJie .spirit uf Kearnyisin and Sami- 
lotisni with wliieh the whole Ihieifie atuiospluTe 
w’as impregnated, and wliieii had hypnotized nil 
the departments of tiu* government, espeeially 
C'ongre.ss. in whieh Blaine tigured most eonspic 
uou.sly as the champion against tlie C'hinest* on 
the tloor of the Senate. He had the presiden¬ 
tial bi'c buzzing it» his bonnet at the time, and did 
his best to eater for the electoral votes iif the 
Paeitle coast, 'rhe race prejudice against the 
('hijie.se was so rampant and raisk that not only 
rny application for the stmienls t(t gain «’ntranee 
to Annapolis and West Poiid was treatcil witii 
cold indifTerenee anti scornful hauteur, tujl the 
Burlingame Treaty of IKUH was, witlmut the least 
provocation, and (amtrary all (liplomatie 
precedents and common tleeeney, trampled under 
fool unceremoniously and wantonly, and set aside 
as though no such treaty luui ever existed. In jir- 
der to make way for those acts id’ eoiigressional 
di.scriminution against C’hinese immigratiim 
which were pressed for iimnetliate enaetmetd. 

When I wr»)te to the Vieert>y that I had met 
with a relmtr in n>y attempt to have some the 
students admitted to West Point and Auimjadis. 
his reply at once convinmi me that the fate <»f 
the Mission was sealed. lie ttK> fell hack on the 
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UurlinKuiiic Treaty of 18(58 to convince me that 
the United States K<>vernnu*nt had violated the 
treaty hy shotting out t)ur students from West 
Point and Annapolis. 

Having given a sketch of the progress of the 
L’hine.sc Kdueational Mission from 1870 to 1877- 
S. my letter applying for their admittance into 
he Military and Naval Aeatlemies might he rc- 
pu-ded as my last otHcial net as a commissioner. 
My dutii-s fn»m 1878 onwards were chiefly con- 
ined to legation work. 

When the news that my application for the 
itudents t(t entc'r the Military and Naval Acad- 
•mics of the government had proved a failure, 
md the displeasure and disappointment of the 
i'ieeroy at the rehulf were known, Commi.ssioner 
A'oo once name renewed his efforts to break up 
he Mission. 'I'his time he had the .secret co- 
iperation of (’bin Uan Pin. Misrcpre.sentation.s 
aul falselaanls manufactured (ait of the whole 
loth went forth to Peking in renewed budgets 
n every mail, till a cen.sor from the rank.s of 
he reactionary parly came forward and took 
dvantage of the strong anti-Chinese prejudiees 
a America ia memorialisie the government to 
reak up the Mi.*isio« and have all the students 
ecalled. 
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The govenuiient bef«>re iitrc'ding tt> Hit* me¬ 
morial put the (piestioii to \’ieer*»y Li Hung 
Chang tirst, who, insteiui of standing up for the 
students, yielded io the opposition of the reac¬ 
tionary party and gave his assent to have the 
students recalled. Chin Lan Pin, wlio from his 
personal experience was supposed to know what 
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est, who came forward in their quiet and mod- 
: ways to enter a protest against the revocation 
the Mission. Chief among them were my life- 
ig friend, the Rev. J. II. Twichell, and Rev. 
Im W. l.iane, through whose persistent efforts 
•esidents Porter and Seelye, Samuel Clemens, 
F. Frclinghnysen, John Russell Young and 
lers were enlisted and brought forward to stay 
i work of retrogression of the part of the 
linese. The protest was couched in the most 
piified, frank and manly language of President 
irter of Yale and read as follows: 

To The Tmng Li Yamun 
or 

Office for Foreign A fairs. 

“The undersigned, who have been instructors, 
lardians and friends of the students who were 
it to this country under the care of the Chinese 
lucational Commission, beg leave to represent: 
“That they exceedingly regret that these 
ung men have been withdrawn from the coun- 
f, and that the Educational Commission has 
en dissolved. 

“So far as we have had opportunity to observe, 
d can learn from the representations of others. 
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the young men have gencriilly nia<iu a faitliful 
use of their opi)ortniutic.s, niul have nui(ic good 
progress in the studies nssigtied to them, snid in 
tlie knowledge of the hingunge. ideas, arts and 
institutions of the people «if this country. 

“With scarcely a single exeeptitm, their morals 
have been good; their manners have* Inatn singu¬ 
larly polite and decorous, and tlieir behavior has 
been such as to make friends for tliemselves ami 
their country in the families, the .schotds, the 
cities and villages in which tliey have resided, 

“In these ways they have pnneil tliemselves 
eminently worthy of the eontidenee %vhich has 
been reposed in them to represent their families 
and the great Cdiine.se Empire in a land of 
strangers. Though chihlren and youths, they 
have seemed always to understaml that the lionor 
of their race and their nation was eonimitted to 
their keeping. As the result of their good con¬ 
duct, many of the prej«{liee.s of ignorant and 
wicked men towards tlie tliinese have been 
removed, and more favorahk* sentiments have 
taken their place. 

“We deeply regret that the young men have 
been taken away just at the time when they were 
about to reap the most important advantages 
from their previous studies, and to gather in the 
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:‘h harvest which their painful and laborious 
(luslry had been j)repariug for tlu-in to reap, 
he studies which most of them have pursued 
therto have been disei{>Iinary and preparatory, 
he studies t)f which tlu*y have been deprived ])y 
eir removal, wouhl have heet> the bright tlower 
ul the ripened fruit of the roots and stems 
liieh have been slowly reared under patient 
itcring and tillage. We have given to them 
e same knowledge aitd culture that we give to 
ir own children and citizens. 

“As instructors and guanlians of these j'oung 
"n, we should Imve welcomed to our .schools 
id colleges tlie C()mmis.sioners of Education or 
eir repre.sentatives and have explained to them 
r system and metliods of instruction. In some 
ses, they have Iwen invite<l to visit us, hut have 
iled to resp<md U) their invitations in person 
by their dej)utics, 

“We would remind your honorable body that 
L’se students were originally received to our 
mes and our colleges by request of the Chinese 
vernment through tlie Secretary of State 
th the express desire that they might leanj our 
Tiguage, our manners, our sciences and our 
:s. To remove tliem permanently and sud- 
nly without fomal notice or inquiry on the 
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ground that as yet tht‘y had k-nnu'd nothing use¬ 
ful to China when their eduention in Western 
institutions, arts ami sciences is ns yet incom¬ 
plete, seems to us as unworthy of the great Fun- 
pire for which we wish eminent prosperity and 
peace, ns it is discourtetms to the nation that 
extended to these young men its frientlly hos¬ 
pitality, 

“We caniKJt accept as true the representation 
that they have derived evil and tmt goc»d from 
our irwtitutions, our principles and <sur manners. 
If they have neglected or forgotten their native 
language, we never as.sumed the <!uty of in¬ 
structing them in it, and cannot he held respon¬ 
sible for this neglect. The C’lsinese govt'rnment 
thought it wis(‘ that .S(»mc of its own ytndlj shoukl 
l>e trained after otjr methods. We have not 
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we would respectfully urge that the reasons for 
this sudden decision should be reconsidered, and 
the representations which have been made con¬ 
cerning the intellectual and moral character of 
our education should be properly substantiated. 
We would suggest that to this end, a committee 
may be appointed of eminent Chinese citizens 
whose duty it shall be to examine into the truth 
of the statements unfavorable to the young men 
or their teachers, which have led to the unexpect¬ 
ed abandonment of the Educational Commission 
and to the withdrawal of the young men from 
the United States before their education could 
be finished.” 


CHAPTER XX 


JOURNEY TO PEKING AND DEATH 
OF MY WIFE 

The treatment wliieh the studeiits received at 
the hands of Chinese otiicitds in the first vears 
after their return to China as compared with t!u* 
treatment they received in America while at 
school could not fail to make an impression tipon 
their innermost convictions of the superiority 
of Occidental civilization over that of Cijina 
an impression which will always appeal to them 
as cogent and valid ground for radical reforms 
in China, however altered their conditions may 
bo in their suhsecjuent careers. Quite a, numher 
(if the survivors of the one hundred students, I 
am happy to say, have risen to high oflicial ranks 
and positions of great trust and responsibility. 
The eyes of the government have Iweii opened 
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by the Chinese Educational Mission in Hart¬ 
ford, Conn. This confession, though coming too 
late, may be taken as a sure sign that China is 
really awakening and is making the best use of 
what few partially educated men are available. 
And these few Occidentally educated men have, 
in their turn, encouraged and stimulated both the 
government and the people. Since the memor¬ 
able events of the China and Japan war, and 
the war between Japan and Russia, several 
hundreds of Chinese students have come over to 
the United States to be educated. Thus the 
Chinese educational scheme which Tsang Kwoh 
Fan initiated in 1870 at Tientsin and established 
in Hartford, Conn., in 1872, though rolled back 
for a period of twenty-five years, has been prac¬ 
tically revived. 

Soon after the students’ recall and retinn to 
China in 1881, I also took my departure and 
arrived in Tientsin in the fall of that year on my 
way to Peking to report myself to the govern¬ 
ment after my term of office as assistant minister 
had expired. This was the customary step for 
all diplomatic officers of the government to take 
at the close of their terms. Chin Lan Pin pre¬ 
ceded me by nearly a year, having returned in 
1880. 
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While paying iny visit tt> Li Hung C'hang in 
'rientsin, before going up tt» Peking, he brought 
u[) the stjbjeet of the recall of the sttulents. To 
iny great aslonishinent he asketl me why 1 had 
allowed the .students to return to Phina. Not 
knowing exactly the .signiticance of the in«|uiry, 
I .sai<l that C'hin Lan Pin, who was inini.ster, had 
received an imperial decree to break up the Mis¬ 
sion; that II is Kxeelleney was in favor of the 
decree, so was Chin Lan Pin and .so was Wtwj 
Tsze Tung. If I liad sttaal out ahme against 
carrying out llie inijHTial mandate, wouhl not I 
have been regarded as a rebel, guilty of treason, 
and hm: my head for if f But he saitl that at 
heart he wa.s iu favor of their being kept in the 
State.s to eontimie their studies, iintl that I tniglit 
to have detained them. In repiv I asketl htnv I 
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this great mischief.” Woo Tsze Tung happened 
to be in Tientsin at the time. He had just been 
to Peking and sent me word begging me to call 
and see him. Out of courtesy, I did call. He 
told me he had not been well received in Peking, 
and that Viceroy Li was bitter towards him when 
he had called and had refused to see him a second 
time. He looked careworn and cast down. He 
was never heard of after our last interview. 

On my arrival in Peking, one of my first 
duties was to make my roimd of official calls on 
the leading dignitaries of the government—the 
Princes Ktmg and Ching and the presidents of 
the six boards. It took me nearly a month to 
finish these official calls. Pe king may be said 
to be a city of great distances, and the high 
officials live quite far apart from each other. 
The only conveyances that were used to go about 
from place to place were the mule carts. These 
were heavy, clumsy vehicles with an axle-tree rim- 
ning right across under the body of a box, which 
was the carriage, and without springs to break 
the jolting, with two heavy wheels, one at each 
end of the axle. They were slow coaches, and 
with the Peking roads all cut up and seldom re¬ 
paired, you can imagine what traveling in those 
days meant. The dust and smell of the roads 
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were .something fearftil. 'I'he (itisl wa.s nothing 
hut pulverized manure almost as hluek as ink. 
Tl was ground so tine by the millions of mule 
carts that tliis black stutT would till one’.s eyes 
and ears and penetrate <leep int(» the pores of 
one’s skin, making it impos.sihle to cleanse 
one.self witlj one wusliing. 'I'he neck, Iiead aiul 
liands had to have .suitable coverings tt) keep otl' 
the dust. The water Is brackish, making it didi- 
cuU to take olT the dirt, thereby adtling to the 
di.scomfort.s of living in Peking. 

1 wa.s in Peking about three months. While 
there, I fotiml time to prepare a plan fi»r the 
effecttial suppre.ssion of the Ijsdian <»pitim trade 
in China and the extineti«>n of the poppy cultiva¬ 
tion in C'hina and India, 'rhis plan was .submitted 
to the Chinese government to be carrieti out, but 
1 wa.s told by Whang Wen Shin, the president 
of the T.sung Li Vamun (F(jreign Atfair.s), that 
for W'ant of suitahle men, the plan eouhl not he 
entertained, ami it wa.s .shelved for nearly n 
(piarter of a century until recently when the suh- 
jeet became an internaticmal tpieslitai. 

I left Peking in IHB'i. After ftnir moiitlis’ 
residence in Hlmngliai, 1 returned to the CJnited 
States on account of the health of my family. 

I reached home in the .spring tjf 1883, and 
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Found my wife in a very low condition. She had 
[ost the use of her voice and greeted me in a 
:ioarse low whisper. I was thankful that I found 
:ier still living though much emaciated. In less 
:lian a month after my return, she began to pick 
a.p and felt more like herself. Doubtless, her 
ieclining health and suifering were brought on 
partly on account of my absence and her inex¬ 
pressible anxiety over the safety of my life. A 
missionary fresh from China happened to call 
>n her a few days before my departure for China 
ind told her that my going back to China was a 
hazardous step, as they would probably cut my 
lead off on account of the Chinese Educational 
Mission. This piece of gratuitous information 
:ended more to aggravate a mind already 
veighed down by poor health, and to have 
:his gloomy foreboding added to her anxiety 
was more than she could bear. I was absent in 
3hina from my family this time nearly a year 
ind a half, and I made up my mind that I would 
never leave it again under any conditions what¬ 
ever. My return in 1883 seemed to act on my 
wife’s health and spirit like magic, as she grad¬ 
ually recovered strength enough to go up to 
Norfolk for the summer. The air up in Nor¬ 
folk was comparatively pure and more whole- 
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some than in the Cojuiectieut valley, and proved 
lughly salnhrioijs to her eniuiitioii. At the clone 
of the sujmner, she came hack a different person 
from what she was when she went away, and I 
was much cncotiragcd by lier impntved health. 
I followed up these changes t>f climate and air 
with the view t»f restoring Iter to her normal con¬ 
dition. taking her dtnvn to Atlanta, (hsirgia, 
one winter and tf> the Atlirondacks another vear. 
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and solace in my declining years. They are most 
faithful, thoughtful and affectionate sons, and I 
am proud of their manly and earnest Christian 
characters. M.y gratitude to God for blessing 
me with two such sons will forever rise to heaven, 
an endless incense. 

The two blows that fell upon me one after the 
other within the short span of five years from 
1880 to 1886 were enough to crush my spirit. 
The one had scattered my life work to the four 
winds; the other had deprived me of a happy 
home which had lasted only ten years. The only 
gleam of light that broke through the dark 
clouds which hung over my head came from my 
two motherless sons whose tender years appealed 
to the very depths of my soul for care and sym¬ 
pathy. They were respectively seven and nine 
years old when deprived of their mother. I was 
both father and mother to them from 1886 till 
1895. My whole soul was wrapped up in their 
education and well-being. My mother-in-law, 
Mrs. Mary B. Kellogg, assisted me in my 
work and stood by me in my most trying hours, 
keeping house for me for nearly two years. 



CHAPTKH XXI 
MY KKCALI. TO CHINA 

In 1804-5 %vnr broke out between China and 
Japan on account of Korea. ^ly sympathies 
were enlisted on the si<le of China, not because 
I am a Chinese, but because Cliina had the right 
on her mde, and Japan was simply trumping up 
a pretext to go to war with China, in order to 
show her military anti naval prowess. Before 
the close of the war, it was impossible for me to 
be indifferent to the situation—I could not 
repress my love for China. I wrote to my 
former legation interpreter and secretary, two 
letters .setting forth a plan by which China might 
prosecute the war ft>r an indefinite time. 

My first plan was to go over to London to 
negotiate a loan of $15,000,000, with which sum 
to purchase three or four ready built iron-dads, 
to raise a foreign force of 5,000 men to attack 
Japan in the rear frtnn the Pacific coast—thus 
creating a diversion to draw the Japanese forces 
from Korea and give the Chine.sc government a 

breathing spell to recruit a fresh army and a new 

S24 
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navy to cope with Japan. While this plan was 
being carried out, the government was to em¬ 
power a commission to mortgage the Island of 
Formosa to some Western power for the sum of 
$400,000,000 for the purpose of organizing a 
national army and navy to carry on the war. 
These plans were embodied in two letters to Tsai 
Sik Yung, at that time secretary to Chang Tsze 
Tung, viceroy of Hunan and Hupeh. They 
were translated into Chinese for the Viceroy. 
That was in the winter of 1894. To my great 
surprise. Viceroy Chang approved of my first 
plan. I was authorized by cable to go over to 
London to negotiate the loan of $15,000,000. 
The Chinese minister in London, a Li Hung 
Chang man, was advised of my mission, which 
in itself was a sufiScient credential for me to 
present myself to the minister. In less than a 
month after my arrival in London, I succeeded 
in negotiating the loan; but in order to furnish 
collaterals for it, I had to get the Chinese minis¬ 
ter in London to cable the government for the 
hypothecation of the customs’ revenue. I was 
told that Sir Robert Hart, inspector-general of 
customs, and Viceroy Li Hung Chang refused 
to have the customs’ revenue hypothecated, on 
the ground-that this revenue was hardly enough 
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to cover as collateral the loan to meet the heavy 
indemnity demanded by Japan. The fact was: 
Viceroy Li Hung Chang and Chang Chi Tung 
were at loggerheads and opposed to each other in 
the conduct of the war. The latter was opposed 
to peace being negotiated by Li Hung Chang; 
but the former had the Dowager Empress on his 
side and was strenuous in his efforts for peace. 

Hence Sir Robert Hart had to side with the 
Court party, and ignored Chang Chi Tung’s 
request for the loan of $15,000,000; on that 
accoimt the loan fell through, and came near in¬ 
volving me in a suit with the London Banking 
Syndicate. 

I returned to New York and cabled for 
further instructions from Chang Chi Tung as to 
what my next step would be. In reply he cabled 
for me to come to China at once. 

After thirteen years of absence from China, 
I thought that my connections with the Chinese 
government had been severed for good when I 
left there in 1883. But it did not appear to be 
so; another call to retinn awaited me, this time 
from a man whom I had never seen, of whose 
character, disposition and views I was altogether 
ignorant, except from what I knew from hear¬ 
say. But he seemed to know all about me, and 
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in his memorial to ilie government inviting me 
to retmn, he could not have spoken of me in 
higher terms than he did. So I girded myself 
to go back once more to see what there was in 
store for me. By this recall, I became Chang 
Chi Tung’s man as opposed to Li Hung Chang. 

Before leaving for China this time, I took spe¬ 
cial pains to see my two sons well provided for in 
their education. Dr. E. W. Kellogg, my oldest 
brother-in-law, was appointed their guardian. 
Morrison Brown Yung, the older son, had just 
succeeded in entering Yale, Sheffield Scientific, 
and was able to look out for himself. Bartlett 
G. Yung, the younger one, was still in the Hart¬ 
ford High School preparing for college. I was 
anxious to secure a good home for him before 
leaving the country, as I did not wish to leave 
him to shift for himself at his critical age. The 
subject was mentioned to my friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Twichell. They at once came forward and 
proposed to take Bartlett into their family as 
one of its members, till he was ready to enter 
college. This is only a single instance illus¬ 
trative of the large-hearted and broad spirit 
which has endeared them to their people both in 
the Asylum Hill church and outside of it. I was 
deeply affected by this act of self-denial and 
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magnanimity in my Iwhalf as well as in the 
behalf of my son Bartlett, whom 1 felt perfectly 
assured w’as in first-t?las.s hands, adopted as a 
member of one of the best families in New Eng¬ 
land. Knowing that my sons would be well 


cared for, and leaving the development of their 
characters to an all-wise and ever-ruling Provi¬ 
dence, as well as to their innate <|ualities, I 
embarked for China, this tinje without any defi- 


out for what opening there might be for me to 
sen'c her. 

On my arrival in Shanghai, in the early part 
of the summer of I had to go to the 

expense of furnishing my.self with a complete 
<mttit of all my otlkial dresse.s, which cost me 
(piite a sum. Viceroy C’hang Chi Tung, a short 
time previous to my arrival, had been transferred 
from the vicerovaltv of the two lloos to the 
rieeroyally of the two Kiaiigs temporarily. 
Instead of going up to Wu Chang, the capital 
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cilious air enveloping him, which at once put me 
on my guard. After stating in a summary way 
how the loan of $15,000,000 fell through, he did 
not state why the Peking government had de¬ 
clined to endorse his action in authorizing the loan, 
though I knew at the time that Sir Robert Hart, 
the inspector-general of the Chinese customs, 
put forward as an excuse that the custom dues 
were hardly enough to serve as collateral for the 
big loan that was about to be negotiated to 
satisfy the war indemnity demanded by the 
Japanese government. This was the diplomatic 
way of coating over a bitter pill for Chang Chi 
Tung to swallow, when the Peking government, 
through the influence of li Hung Chang, was 
induced to ignore the loan. Chang and la were 
not at the time on cordial terms, each having a 
divergent policy to follow in regard to the con¬ 
duct of the war. 

Dropping the subject of the loan as a dead 
issue, our next topic of conversation was the 
political state of the country in view of the 
humiliating defeat China had suffered through 
the incompetence and corruption of la Hung 
Chang, whose defeat both on land and sea had 
stripped him of all official rank and title and 
came near costing him his life. I said that China, 
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in order to recover her prestige and become a 
strong and powerful nation, would have to adopt 
a new policy. She w’ould have to go to work and 
engage at least four foreigners to act as advisers 
in the Department for Foreign Affairs, in the 
Military and Naval Departments and in the 
Treasury Department. They might be engaged 
for a period of ten yeans, at the end of which time 
they might be rc-engaged for another term. 
They would have to l>e men of practical expe¬ 
rience, of unquestioned ability and character. 
While these men were thus engaged to give their 
best advice in their respective departments, it 
should be taken up and acted upon, and young 
and able Chinese sttidents should be selected to 
work under them. In that -way, the government 
would have been rebuilt upon Western methods, 
and on principles ami i<lea.s that look to the 
reformation of the administrative government of 
China. 

Such was the .sum ami substance of my talk in 
the first and only interview with which Chang 
Chi Tung favore<l me. During the whole of it, 
he did not express his opinion at all on any of 
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Fan in 1863, in that Tsang had already made up 
liis mind what he wanted to do for China, and 
I was pointed out to him to execute it. But in 
the case of Chang Chi Tung, he had no plan 
formed for China at the time, and what I pre¬ 
sented to him in the interview was entirely new 
and somewhat radical; but the close of the Japan 
War justified me in bringing forward such 
views, as it was on account of that war that I 
had been recalled. If he had been as broad a 
statesman as his predecessor, Tsang Kwoh Fan, 
he could have said something to encourage me to 
entertain even a glimpse of hope that he was 
going to do something to reform the political 
condition of the government of the country at 
the close of the war. Nothing, however, was 
said, or even hinted at. In fact, I had no other 
interview with him after the first one. Before 
he left Nanking for Wu Chang, he gave me the 
appointment of Secretary of Foreign Affairs for 
Kiang Nan. 

On the arrival of Liu Kwan Yih, the perma¬ 
nent viceroy of the two Kiang provinces, Chang 
Chi Tung did not ask me to go up to Wu Chang 
with him. This I took to be a pretty broad hint 
that he did not need my services any longer, that 
I was not the man to suit his purposes; and as I 
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had no axe to grind, I did not make any attempt 
to run after iny grind-stone. On the (H)ntrary, 
after three inontlis’ stay in Nanking under Vice- 
ro}’’ Liu Kwan Yih, out of regard fur otiicial eti- 
<|uette, 1 resigned the secretaryship, wJiieh wa.s 
practically a sineetire—paying about .$ir>0 a 
month. Such was my brief oflicial experience 
with V'ieeroys Chang Chi 'Fung and Idu Kwan 
Yih. 

T severed my official eonneeti<ar %vifh the 
provincial government of Kiang Nan in 1890, 
and took uj) my headtjuarter.s in Shanghai— 
untranuneled and free to <Io a.s I pleased and 
go where I likt;d. It wa.s then that I conceived 
the plan of inducing the central government Iti 
e.stablish in Peking a government national bank. 
For this object I set to work translating into 
Chine.se the National Banking Act and other 
laws relating to national bank.s from the 
Rcvi.sed Statute.s of the United State.s with 
Amendments and additional Act.s of inTS. In 
j)roseeuting thi.s work, 1 had the aid of a Chine.se 
writer, likewise the co-operation of the late 
Wong Ktti Keh, one of the C’hinesc students who 
was afterward.s the a.ssistant Chinese coinmis- 
sioner in the St. T..ouis Kxposition, who gave me 
valuable help. With the traiwlation, I went »ip 
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to Peking with my Chinese writer, and, at the 
invitation of my old friend, Chang Yen Hwan, 
who had been Chinese Minister in Washington 
from 1884 to 1888, I took up my quarters in his 
residence and remained there several months. 
Chang Yen Hwan at that time held two offices: 
one as a senior member of the Tsung Li Yamun 
(Office for Foreign Affairs); the other, as the 
first secretary in the Treasury Department of 
which Ung Tung Hwo, tutor to the late 
Emperor Kwang Su, was the president. Chang 
Yen Hwan was greatly interested in the 
National Banking scheme. He exam i ned the 
translation critically and suggested that I should 
leave out those articles that were inapplicable to 
the conditions of China, and retain only such 
as were important and practicable. After the 
translation and selection were completed, he 
showed it to Ung Tung Hwo, president of the 
Treasury. They were both highly pleased with 
it, and had all the Treasury officials look it over 
carefully and pass their judgment upon it. In 
a few weeks’ time, the leading officials of the 
Treasury Department called upon me to con¬ 
gratulate me upon my work, and said it ought to 
be made a subject of a memorial to the govern¬ 
ment to have the banking scheme adopted and 
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carried out. Cliang Yeu Ilwaii came forward to 
champiou it, backed by Uug Tung IIwo, the 
president. 

To have a basis upon wiiich to start the 
National Bank of C'hina, it was necessary to 
have the government advance the sum of Tls. 
10,000,000; of this sum, upwards of Tls. 2,000,- 
000 were to be spent on machinery for printing 
government bonds and bank-notes of different 
denominations and machinery for a mint; Tls. 
2,000,000 for the purchase ot land and buildings; 
and Tls. 0,000,000 were to be held in reserve in 
the Treasury for the purchase of gold, silver and 
copper for minting coins of different denomina¬ 
tions for general circulation. This Tls. 10,000,000 
was to be taken as the initiator}' sum to start the 
National Bank with, and was to be increased 
every year in proportion to the increase of the 
commerce of the Kmpire, 

We had made such progress in our project as 


around to select a site ftw the Bank, while I was 
appointed to come to the United States to con¬ 
sult with the Treasury Department on the plan 
and scope of the enterprise and to learn the best 
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through its president, Ung Tung Hwo, was on 
the point of memorializing for an imperial decree 
to sanction setting aside the sum of Tls. 
10,000,000 for the purpose indicated, when, to 
the astonishment of Chang Yen Hwan and other 
promoters of the enterprise, Ung Tung Hwo, 
the president, received a telegraphic message 
from Shing Sun Whei, head of the Chinese 
Telegraphic Co., and manager of the Shanghai, 
China Steamship Navigation Co., asking Ung to 
suspend his action for a couple of weeks, till his 
arrival in Peking, Ung and Shing being inti¬ 
mate friends, besides being compatriots, Ung 
acceded to Shing’s request. Shing Taotai, as 
he was called, was well-known to be a multi¬ 
millionaire, and no great enterprise or concession 
of any kind could pass through without his finger 
in the pie. So in this banking scheme, he was 
bound to have his say. He had emissaries all 
over Peking who kept him well posted about 
everything going on in the capital as well as 
outside of it. He had access to the most power¬ 
ful and influential princes in Peking, his system 
of graft reaching even the Dowager Empress 
through her favorite eunuch, the notorious Li 
Ling Ying. So Shing was a well-known 
character in Chinese politics. It was through 
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Ills system of graft that the hanking enterprise 
was defeated. It was reported tliat he came up 
to Peking with Tls. IJOO.OOO as presents to two 
or tliree princes and other high and intiuential 
dignitaries, ami got away with the Tls. 
10,()0(),00() of appropriation i)y setting up a hank 
to manipulate las own projects. 

The defeat of the National Banking project 
owed its origin to the thoroughly corrupt condi¬ 
tion of tlie admini-strative system of China. 
From the Dowager Empress tlown to the lowest 
and most petty underling in the Empire, the 
whole i)oIitical fabric was lioney-comhed with 
what Americans characteri/.e as graft—a species 
of political harnacle.s, if I may he allowed to call 
it lluit, which, when once alltnvcd to fasten their 
hold upon the bottom «)f the ship of State were 
sure to work havoc and ruination; in other words, 
with money one could get anything <hme in 
China. Everything was fta* barter; the highest 
hid got the pri7.e. The two 'wars—the one with 
Japan in 1894-5 ami the other, the Japan and 
Russian ^V'a^ in 1994-5 • have in some measure 
purified the Eastern alnH>sphere, and the Chinese 
have finally awakened t<> their senses and have 
come to some sane consciousness of their actual 
condition. 
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Aftei* the defeat of the national banking 
project at the hands of Shing Taotai, I went 
right to work to secure a railroad concession 
from the government. The railroad I had in 
mind was one between the two ports of Tien¬ 
tsin and Chinldang; one in the north, the other 
in the south near the mouth of the Yangtze 
River. The distance between these ports in a 
bee line is about five hundred miles; by a 
circuitous route going around the province 
of Shan Tung and crossing the Yellow 
River into the province of Hunan through 
Anwhui, the distance would be about seven 
hundred miles. The German government 
objected to having this railroad cross Shan 
Tung province, as they claimed they had 
the monopoly of building railroads throughout 
the province, and would not allow another party 
to build a railroad across Shan Tung. This was 
a preposterous and absurd pretension and could 
not be supported either by the international 
laws or the sovereign laws of China. At that 
time, China was too feeble and weak to take up 
the question and assert her own sovereign rights 
in the matter, nor had she the men in the Foreign 
Office to show up the absurdity of the pretension. 
So, to avoid any international complications, the 
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c<jnc(‘s.si()ii was issued to me with the distinct 
understandini^ that the road was to be built by 
the eireuitous route alK)ve described. The road 
was to be I>uilt with Chinese, not with foreign 
eapiial. 1 was given six months’ time to secure 
enpilul. At the end of six months, if I failed to 
show capital, I was to surrender the concession. 
I knew very well that it would be impossible to 
get Cliinese capitali.sts to build any railroad at 
that time. I tried hard to get around the stick¬ 
ing point by getting foreign syndicates to take 
«>ver the concession, but all my attempts proved 
abortive, and I was compelled to give up my rail¬ 
road scheme also. This ended my last effort to 
help (’lujui. 

I did not dream that in the midst of my work, 
Khnng ’i'u Wei and his disciple, Ijcang Kai 
Chiu, whom I met often in Peking during the 
previous year, were engaged in the great work of 
reform which wa.s s(K>n to culminate in the 
nuanentous coup d'etat of 1B08. 



CHAPTER XXII 


THE COUP D’ETAT OF 1898 

The coup d’etat of September, 1898, was an 
event memorable in the annals of the Manchu 
Dynasty. In it, the late Emperor Kwang Su 
was arbitrarily deposed; treasonably made a 
prisoner of state; and had his prerogatives and 
rights as Emperor of the Chinese Empire 
wrested from him and usurped by the late 
Dowager Empress Chi Hsi. 

Kwang Su, though crowned Emperor when 
he was five years of age, had all along held the 
sceptre only nominally. It was Chi Hsi who 
held the helm of the government all the time. 

As soon as Kwang Su had attained his ma¬ 
jority, and began to exercise his authority as 
emperor, the lynx eye of Chi Hsi was never 
lifted away from him. His acts and movements 
were watched with the closest scrutiny, and were 
looked upon in any light but the right one, 
because her own stand in the government had 
never been the legitimate and straight one since 

1864, when her first regency over her own son, 
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Tung Chi, woke in iirr an ambition to dominate 
and rule, which grew to he a passion too morbid 
and strong to be eurl>ed. 

In the assertion i)f his true manhood, and the 
exercise of his sovereigJi power, his determina¬ 
tion to reform the government made him at once 
the cynosure of Peking, inside and outside of 
the l*alace. In the eyes of the Dowager Km- 
I^ress Chi Hsi, whose retina was darkened by 
deeds perpetrated in the interest of usurpation 
and blinded by jealousy, Kwang Su appeared in 
no other light than as a dement, or to use a milder 
expression, an imbecile, fit only to be tagged 
round by an apron string, cared for and watched. 
But to the disintt*rc.sle«i .spectator and unpreju¬ 
diced judge, Kwan Su was no imbecile, much 
less a dement. Imj>artial hi.story and posterity 
will pronounce him not ordy a patriot emperor, 
but also a patriot reformer as mentally sotmd and 
sane as any emperor who ever sal on the throne 
of China. lie may be looked upon as a ino.st 
remarkable historical clmraeter of the Manehu 
Dyna.sty from the fuel that he was singled out 
by an all-wi.se Providence to be tlie pioneer of 
the great reform movement in China at the 
threshold of the twentieth century. 

Just at this juncture i>f the politieal condition 
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of China, the tide of reform had reached Peking. 
Emperor Kwang Su, under some mysterious in¬ 
fluence, to the astonishment of the world, stood 
forth as the exponent of this reform movement. 
I determined to remain in the city to watch its 
progress. My headquarters became the rendez¬ 
vous of the leading reformers of 1898. It was in 
the fall of that memorable year that the coup 
d'etat took place, in which the young Emperor 
Kwang Su was deposed by the Dowager 
Empress, and some of the leading reformers 
arrested and summarily decapitated. 

Being implicated by harboring the reformers, 
and in deep sympathy with them, I had to flee 
for my own life and succeeded in escaping from 
Peking. I took up quarters in the foreign set¬ 
tlement of Shanghai. While there, I organized 
the “Deliberative Association of China,” of 
which I was chosen the first president. The 
object of the association was to discuss the lead¬ 
ing question of the day, especially those of re¬ 
form. 

In 1899, I was advised for my own personal 
safety, to change my residence. I went to Hong 
Kong and placed myself under the protection of 
the British government. 

I was in Hong Kong from 1900 till 1902, 
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when I returned to the United States to see my 
younger son, Bartlett G. Yung, graduate from 
Yale University. 

In the spring of 1901, I visited the Island of 
Formosa, and in that visit I called upon Vis- 
coimt Gentaro Kodama, governor of the island, 
who, in the Russo-Japan War of 1904-5 was 
the chief of staff to Marshal Oyama in Man¬ 
churia. In the interview our conversation had 
to be carried on through his interpreter, as he, 
Kodama, could not speak English nor could I 
speak Japanese. 

He said he was glad to see me, as he had heard 
a great deal of me, but never had the pleasure of 
meeting me. Now that he had the opportuity, 
he said he might as well tell me that he had most 
unpleasant if not painful information to give me. 
Being somewhat surprised at such an announce¬ 
ment, I asked what the information was. He said 
he had received from the viceroy of Fuhkein and 
Chehkiang an official despatch requesting him to 
have me arrested, if found in Formosa, and sent 
over to the mainland to be delivered over to the 
Chinese authorities. Kodama while giving this 
information showed neither perturbation of 
thought nor feeling, but his whole countenance 
was wreathed with a calm and even playful smile. 
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I was not disturbed by this unexpected news, 
nor was I at all excited. I met it calmly and 
squarely, and said in reply that I was entirely in 
his power, that he could deliver me over to my 
enemies whenever he wished; I was ready to die 
for China at any time, provided that the death 
was an honorable one. 

“Well, Mr. Yung,” said he, “I am not going 
to play the part of a constable for China, so 
you may rest at ease on this point. I shall not 
deliver you over to China. But I have another 
matter to call to your attention.” I asked what 
it was. He immediately held up a Chinese news¬ 
paper before me, and asked who was the author 
of the proposition. Without the least hesi¬ 
tation. I told him I was the author of it. 
At the same time, to give emphasis to this 
open declaration, I put my opened right palm 
on my chest two or three times, which attracted 
the attention of everyone in the room, and caused 
a slight excitement among the Japanese officials 
present. 

I then said, “With Your Excellency’s per¬ 
mission, I must beg to make one correction in 
the amount stated; instead of $800,000,000, the 
sum stated in my proposition was only $400,- 
000,000.” At this frank and open declaration 
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aiul the correetetl sum, Kodama %vas evidently 
pleased and visibly showed his pleasure by smil¬ 
ing at me. 

The C’hinese newspaper Kodama showed me 
contained a proposition I drew up for Viceroy 
Chang Chi Tung to memorialize the Peking 
government for adoption in 1894-5, about six 
months before the signing of the Treaty of 
Shemonashiki by Viceroy Li Hung Chang. 
The proposal was to have the Island of Formosa 
mortgaged to a European Treaty power for a 
period of tiinety-nine years for the sum of 
$400,000,000 in gohl. With this sum China was 
to carry on the w-ar with Japan by raising a new 
army and a new' navy. This proposition was 
never carried through, but w'as made public in 
the Chinese newspaper.*}, and a copy of it found 
its way to Kodama’s office, where, strange to say, 
1 was confronted with it, and I had the moral 
courage not only to avow its author.ship but also 
a correction t»f the amount the island was to be 
mortgaged for. 

To bring the interview to a climax, I said, 
should like cirennistance.s ever arise, nothing 
would deter me frtJin repeating the same propo¬ 
sition in order to fight Japan. 

This interview' with the Japanese governor of 
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losa was one of the most memorable ones in 
fe. I thought at first that at the request of 
Ilhinese viceroy I was going to be sur- 
red, and that my fate was sealed; but no 
r had the twinkling smile of Kodama 
;d his countenance than my assurance of life 
lafety came back with redoubled strength, 
was emboldened to talk war on Japan with 
ct impunity. The bold and open stand I 
on that occasion won the admiration of the 
nor who then invited me to accompany him 
ipan where he expected to go soon to 
omoted. He said he would introduce me to 
apanese emperor and other leading men of 
lation. I thanked him heartily for his 
ess and invitation and said I would accept 
i generous invitation and consider it a great 
to accompany him on his contemplated 
ey, but my health would not allow me to 
advantage of it. I had the asthma badly 
time. 

2 n, before parting, he said that my life was 
nger, and that while I was in Formosa 
his jurisdiction he would see that I was 
protected and said that he would furnish 
th a bodyguard to prevent all possibilities 
iassination. So the next day he sent me 
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four Japanese guards to watch over me at night 
in my (juarlers; and in the daytime whenever I 
went out, two guards would go in advance of 
me and two Indiind my jinrickisha to see that I 
was safe. Tliis protection was continued for 
the few day.s 1 spent in Formosa till I em¬ 
barked for Ilong Kong. I went in person to 
thank the governor aiul to express my great 
obligation and gratitude to liim for the deep 
interest he had manifested towards me. 
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An address by the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, delivered 
fore the Kent Club of the Yale Law School, April 10, 
178. 


A visitor to the City of Hartford, at the pres¬ 
et time, will be likely to meet on the streets 
■oups of Chinese boys, in their native dress, 
ough somewhat modified, and speaking their 
itive tongue, yet seeming, withal, to be very 
uch at home. He will also occasionally meet 
tiinese men who, by their bearing, will impress 
tn as being gentlemen of their race. 

These gentlemen are officers, and these boys 
e pupils of the Chinese Educational Mission, 
though one of the most remarkable and signifi- 
nt institutions of the age on the face of the 
lole earth. The object of the mission, now of 
:arly six years’ standing, is the education in 
is country, through a term of fifteen years, of 
corps of young men for the Chinese Govern- 
ent service; that Government paying the whole 
st—an annual expense of about $100,000. The 
imber of the officers is five, viz,—the two Im- 

;rial Commissioners in charge, a translator and 
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inter])reter aiul two teachers. The function of 
the teachers is to direct the C'hinese education of 
the pupils, which proceeds pari paftau with their 
Western education. The number of pupils was 
originally 120, hut now 112, one having died 
and .seven having, for various reasons, returned 
to China. A tine, large house recently erected 
hy the Chine.se Government in the western part 
of the City, at a cost of fifty thousand dollars, 
is the headcpiartcrs of the IVIi.ssion. There are 
the offices of the officers, and tliere is lodged the 
class that is present for examination and instruc¬ 
tion in Chine.se studie.s. For this purpose the 
pupils are divi<led inlt> ela.s.se8 of about twenty, 
one coining as another goes, each staying at the 
Mission House two weeks at a time. A small 
part only of the whole number are permanently 
located in Hartford. Most of them are in other 
places, though not far away, gimerally two to¬ 
gether attending school or receiving private in¬ 
struction in familie.s. 

They come in yearly companie.s of thirty, be¬ 
ginning with 1H72, anti the last detachment is 
still chiefly engaged in learning our language. 

The plan is to afford tlie.se hoys the advantages 
of our best educational in.stitution.s—academie.s, 
colleges, and, to some extent, professional schools 
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—to assign them, by and by, as they shall develop 
aptitude, to various special courses of study and 
training in the physical, mechanical and military 
sciences, in political history and economy, inter¬ 
national laTv, the principles and practice of civil 
administration and in all departments and 
branches of knowledge, skill in which is useful 
for public government service in these modern 
times. And through the whole process of this 
education, it is to be impressed upon them that 
they belong and are to belong to their nation, 
for whose sake they are elected to enjoy these 
great and peculiar opportunities. The result 
will be, if all goes well and the plan is carried 
out,—and there is apparently nothing now to 
prevent it,—that in the year 1887 or thereabout 
there will go from this country to China a body 
of somewhere near a hundred men who have 
grown up under exceedingly favorable condi¬ 
tions from early youth to manhood here among 
us, destined to hold places of importance in the 
government and in the society of their native 
land, better equipped in all save experience to 
do for that land what most needs to be done, 
and inspired for their work with a more enlight¬ 
ened sense of patriotic duty and responsibility 
than any other hundred of her sons of their 
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generation. An<i who can forecast or estimate 
tlie consetiiiences tliat Divine Providence is thus 
preparing ^ 

COMMISSION'FJI YUNG WING 

Such in brief outline is the Chinese Educa¬ 
tional Mission to the United States. The head 
and front of the whole inar^'cllous enterprise, 
humanly speaking, i.s Commissioner Yung Wing. 
While others whose C(K)pcration was indispensa¬ 
ble, have, as ’ivill pre.senlly appear, contributed 
to it and still stand back of it, and justly share 
the credit of it with him, to him more than to 
any otlu^r man besitle, proltably more than to 
all other men beside, its existence is due. Its 
history, thus far, cannot he better told except in 
that conmH'tion, so intimately are the two his¬ 
tories rtdated. Put it becomes one who speaks 
of Ytmg Wing to observe the principle that we 
mnst he modest for a mtxlest man, for so modest 
a man as he is is rare to fmd. lie was horn in 
1H2H, of a worthy family in ImmWe life, ricar the 
city of Macao in Southern China. In the year 
he !>eeame a pupil in a children’s school, 
opened by Blrs. Clntdatf, the wife of an English 
missionary, his parents constuititjg to it in the 
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idea that it would he a profitable thing for him to 
learn the English language. Proving a bright 
scholar, he was in time promoted to the Morrison 
School, an institution founded by English mer¬ 
chants in Macao and named after Robert Morri¬ 
son, the first English Protestant, but at this 
time imder charge of the Rev. S. R. Brovm, a 
teacher engaged by the Morrison Educational 
Society. When later this school was transferred 
to Hong Kong he went with it, and remained 
in it till he came to this country. He suffered, 
however, during this time serious interruption by 
the death of his father, which required him to 
go home and, a boy that he was, assist in the 
support of his family. This he did by wages 
earned in the printing establishment of a Portu¬ 
guese Roman Catholic mission in Macao. 

In 1847, Mr. Brown, who had long noted his 
patient ardor in study, the marks of ability he 
showed and a certain original vigor of will and 
strength of character that were in him, brought 
him, at the age of sixteen, with two other native 
lads, also his pupils, of about the same age, to 
the United States; Andrew Shortrede, a large- 
hearted Scotchman, founder, proprietor and edi¬ 
tor of The China Mcdl, published at Hong 
Kong, engaging to advance the means of their 
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support for two yours. The three boy.s were 
entered together ut the acudeniy in Monson, 
JNIus.s., and were reeei%*ed into the faiiiily of Mr. 
Brown’.s mother, who lived nt Mon.son, a royal 
woman whose nnnu* is memorahle in the church 
of Christ as that of t!ie author of the hymn, “I 
love to steal awhile away.” It wa.s while a mem¬ 
ber of her godly household that Yung Wing 
became n C'hristian believer. 

Tt will not be out of place to state lucre, as a 
fact, the .signilicance of which will be readily 
appreciated, that he camsed the son who was born 
to him in IBTd'—hi.s fir.st-bom—-to be named in 
baptism Morri.son Brown, an ekxiucnt act of 
recognition and profession. Of W’ing’.s two com¬ 
panions one, Wong Slung, was compelled, by 
want of health, to return to China the next year. 
There, in the ofliee of The China Mail, he 
learned the art (»f printing. From 1852 or 1858 
he was for .several yeans connected with the press 
of the Jjondim Mmmtm under Dr. !a‘gge, now 
the eminent Professor of the Chinc.se Language 
and Literature in Oxford University. In 1878 
he acesunpanied the second detachment of 
Chinese studcnt.s to thi.s country, and i.s at prc.s- 
ent umler appointment as interpreter to the 
Chinc.se I negation soon to be established at Wash¬ 
ington. 
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le other, Wong Fun, went to Scotland in 
, and after two years general study entered 
dedical Department of Edinburgh Univer- 
at which he graduated with very high honor, 
rning to China in 1856, he began the prac- 
)f medicine in the city of Canton and is most 
y esteemed on all that coast, both for his 
Lte character and for his professional talents, 
j held by many foreign residents the ablest 
ician in the whole region of the East beyond 
ntta. Wong Fun died Oct. 15th, 1878. 

IN YALE COLLEGE 


img Wing, after two years and a half spent 
lonson. Mass., was, in 1850, though but 
ly fitted for want of time, admitted to the 
hman Class in Yale College. His career in 
ge was, in some respects, a remarkable one. 
ig to his inadequate preparations, he did not, 
gh he worked hard, take a high stand in 
ral scholarship, yet he excelled in the de¬ 
ments of writing and metaphysics, and 
s a sensation that was felt beyond the col- 
walls by bearing off repeated prizes for 
lish composition. Throughout his entire 
se he contended with poverty, a circumstance 
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l!u‘ planution <»f which dcscn’cs notice. When 
he hccainc ii C'hri.stinn, at Mon.son, he heard and 
at once nceei>tcd his Divine call to devote his 
life to the Christian service of his nation. But 
ihi* ft>rm of that service —what should it be? 
'I'his <{tiesti(jn he had to answer, at least in part. 
'I'he presuinplion %va.s, and it was assumed by 
his friends ami by the public so far as his ease 
was known, tliat he would be a minister of the 
(lospcl. But ri^tfht then and tliere, after much 
careful and prayerful thinking, this boy of 
seventeen, though by no means doubting the 
value of Christian missions, fully recognizing 
the fact, indeed, that lie himself was the direct 
fruit of ('bristiun missions,—which, be it ever 
reineinberetl, he was, -concluded, with an inde- 
{lendenee characteristic of him even at that age, 
tliat it was not la'st for him to be a missionary. 
He hwi a suspicion then, though indistinct, that 
he was wanted for something else. It was a 
eostly ciuielusion and he was (juite aware of it. 
It wan against the views and hopes of the most 
of those who wtTt around him, and by it, being 
without pecuniary means, he cut himself off from 
the resource of those charitable foundations that 
would have aided him as a student for the minis¬ 
try. Ami he was poor in college; he smiles 
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w to remember how poor. Yet he received 
Ip from persons interested in him at New 
aven and elsewhere, mainly through the 
idium of Professor Thatcher, whose care for 
n in that matter claims his liveliest gratitude 
this day. And he got through. He came to 
liege in his cue and Chinese tunic, but put off 
th in the course of his first year. 

His nationality made him a good deal of a 
ranger, and this, together with his extreme 
.tural reserve and his poverty, kept him from 
ingling much with the social life of college, 
e had not many intimates, yet he so carried 
mself from first to last as to merit and win the 
tire respect of all his class. It was in certain 
tig walks and talks he had with his classmate, 
xrrol Cutler, now president of Western Re- 
rve College, that he opened and discussed the 
•oject then forming in his mind of this Chinese 
ducational Mission. The idea was bom, the 
■earn was taking shape, but the way was long 
its realization. 

His graduation in 1854 was the event of the 
ommencement of that year. There were many, 
; least, who so regarded it, and some of them 
ime to the Commencement principally for the 
ike of seeing the Chinese graduate. Among 


tht' hater was Dr. Bu.shnell of Hartford, 
liad heard tif lihu and being .strongly intere 
aecurding to tlu‘ .si'/.e of lii.s great mind and li 
in t!u‘ t'hine.se race, he de.sircd to meet 1 
Wing. An incident of their meeting on 
iM’i’usion, which the writer ha.s heard Dr. 3 
nett tel!, will hear repeating: When they 
introdiaeed, the Doctor gave it as one o 
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his tastes and feelings and affinities, intellectual 
and moral, made him at home here. Moreover, 
through the notice into which his graduation 
brought him, it came about that a very inviting 
opportunity was opened to him to remain and 
have his career here if he chose to. On the other 
hand, China was like a strange land to him. He 
had even almost entirely forgotten his native 
tongue. And there was nothing in China for 
him to go to. Except among his humble kindred, 
he had no friends there; nothing to give him any 
standing or consideration, no place, so to speak, 
to set his foot on. Not only so, but considering 
where he had been and what he had become, and 
the purpose he had in view, he could not fail to 
encoimter, among his own people, prejudice, 
suspicion, hostility. A cheerless, forbidding 
prospect lay before him in that direction. The 
thought of going back was the thought of exile. 
He wanted immensely to stay. But there was 
one text of Holy Scripture that, all this while, 
he says, haunted him and followed him like the 
voice of God. It was this: “If any provide not 
for his own, and specially for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than 
an infidel.” And by the words “his own” and 
“his own house,” it meant to him the nation of 
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which he was born, 'riie text carried the da; 
The benefits wliich lie had I)een, as it wen 
singled out from a whole people to receive, h 
sense of justice and gratitude alike would n( 
let him appropriate to his own advantage. An 
so, though he knew not what should befall hin 
he set his faee to return; and he went to do whi 
he has done. 

ITc sailed soon after his graduation for lion 
Kong which, after a vf)yage of 151 days, 1 
reached in the month of April, 1855. When tl 
Chinese jHlot came on board he found that 1 
could, with some tlifficulty, understand what I 
said, though he could not make the pilot unde: 
stand him, which shows the condition of h 
knowledge of Chinese on his arrival in tl 
country. It took him all the time he was nc 
otherwise employe<l for two years to acquii 
facility in the use of it. 

'rAKING FIRST STEPS IN LIFE 

As for his graiwl scheme, he had settled it i 
his own mind that the first step to be take 
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With this end in view, though, of course, to make 
his hving also, he sought and obtained the posi¬ 
tion of private secretary to the Hon. Peter Par¬ 
ker, then Commissioner of the United States to 
China, hoping that it would be the means of 
affording him the access he desired. Becoming 
satisfied upon a sufficient trial that it was not 
likely to answer his expectations in this regard, 
he resigned the place after a few months. He 
now attempted another way of compassing the 
matter. There was at Hong Kong an English 
bar consisting of a dozen or so lawyers doing 
business for the foreign commercial houses of 
that City. Wing bethought him that the stand¬ 
ing and acquaintance resulting from his becom¬ 
ing a member of that bar might not improbably 
bring him the opportunity he sought. Accord¬ 
ingly, he entered one of the offices as a student. 
But presently it got out among the lawyers who 
this young man was, what his education had 
been, and they saw that his competition with 
them for legal practice of a Chinese city was a 
thing not to be allowed if it could be prevented. 
And so his principal, pleading the commands 
of his legal brethren, informed him, with many 
courteous expressions of regret, that he must 
find another place to study law in. And as 
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there was no otlu'i* place, he Jia<i to give it up. 

After this f«)lIowe(l an interval of nearly two 
years, during which he occupied him.self with 
Chinese and other .studies, earning his bread by 
such conunercial translation a.s he could find to 
do, and waiteil for the right thing to turn up. 
lie then, in the .same hope that led him to hi.s 
previoiw experiment.s, took a place in the Cus¬ 
toms Service at Shanghai. But neither did this, 
on trial, promise, in hi.s judgment, a jnm sto 
for his operations, and he soon abandoned it. 

It was now 1860. Five year.s and nothing 
accompli.shed 1 To one only looking on the out- 
,side \’'ung Wing would appear to have thu.s 
far pur.sued an uncertain and rather thriftless 
course; but not if lie penetrated his real policy 
and the purpose that lay ever nearest his heart; 
most a.ssuredly not if he knew'-—what was the 
faet—that all this time that he was going from 
one thing to another and keeping him.Hclf poor, 
he was refusing ofler.s of employment at ratc.s 
of remuneration that to liim, .so long familiar 
with a .straightened lot, .seemed little .short of 
princely. In 18(10, however, overtures were 
made him by one of the leading silk and tea 
houses of Shanghai to enter its service a.s travel¬ 
ing inland agent, which, for the reason in part 
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that it would send him touring through a wide 
extent of country and possess him, by observa¬ 
tion, of a knowledge that he deemed would be 
useful to him, he determined to accept. This 
business he followed for a year, and then, seeing 
a good chance for it, set up in a business for 
himself which proved so profitable a venture that, 
had he continued in it, he would, to all appear¬ 
ances, have speedily become rich. As it was, he 
made a very considerable sum of money. 

But in 1862 the door of the opportunity which 
he had been constantly feeling after from the 
day he landed in China, unexpectedly opened to 
him. 

It was in this wise: While in the city of 
Shanghai, he made the acquaintance of a Chinese 
astronomer—a man of rank and of eminence in 
learning. Or rather, the astronomer, who had 
in some way gained intelligence of Wing’s ante¬ 
cedents, sought his acquaintance for the sake of 
talking astronomy with him. In repeated inter¬ 
views through which their acquaintance pro¬ 
gressed to the degree of mutual friendly regard. 
Whig, who had carried away from college a 
better knowledge of astronomy than most gradu¬ 
ates do, told him all he knew, which was a long 
advance upon his own previous acquisitions in 
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that science. This astronomer was an officer of 
the great Tsang Kwoh Fan, viceroy of Kiang Su 
and Kiang Nan provinces, generalissimo of the 
Imperial forces and one of the very most promi¬ 
nent and leading men in the whole Empire. 
Through representations made to him by the 
astronomer, he soon sent a message to Yimg 
Wing desiring to see him, and hinting a desire to 
take him into his service. Though returning a 
favorable reply to the message, under all the 
circumstances and for reasons that cannot be 
explained. Wing delayed responding to it in 
person for a considerable time. The situation 
was a delicate one, requiring extreme caution 
and circumspection on his part. 

But at length he paid Tsang Koh Fan the 
promised visit. He felt the occasion to be a 
critical one, and when ushered into the great 
man’s presence found it difficult to retain his 
composure. Tsang Koh Fan first bent upon 
him a long, intense, piercing gaze. As Wing 
says, he had never been looked at in his life as 
he was then. Then causing him to be seated, he 
required of him an account of his history, which 
he gave. He then questioned him as to his views 
respecting China,—^her needs, her outlook, her 
public policy, and so on. A long conversation 
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followed in which the Viceroy disclosed his views, 
to which Wing listened with amazement. For, 
behold, here was a man such as he had not sup¬ 
posed existed in that coimtry—a man reared in 
China, and not a young man either—^who had 
light in his head; who recognized the causes of 
many of the disadvantages China was contending 
with in taking her place among the family of 
nations; a man of marvellously liberal and pro¬ 
gressive sentiments. 

MADE A MANDAEIN 

The result of the interview was that Wing 
entered his service and was made a Mandarin 
of the fifth rank, there being nine degrees of that 
dignity in the Chinese official system. At this 
time the great Taiping rebellion was at its height 
and Tsang Koh Fan was in the field. In fact, 
the interview had taken place at his camp in 
Ngankin, on the Yang Tse River. The Viceroy 
first tendered Wing a military command which, 
on the score of lack of qualification, he asked 
leave to decline. He was then, shortly after, 
1864, at his own suggestion, despatched abroad 
to purchase machinery for the manufacture of 
arms, for which purpose the expenditure of a 
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larKc sum of inonoy was iiitru.strd to him. On 
this erriuut lu“ visitrd Franco ami Kngland as 
■well as the Fnitctl States, hut finally gave his 
orders here. On refttruing with his purchases 
t(» China in IHO.’I, wliat he had <lone was so satis¬ 
factory to his chief that he was advanced to the 
next higher grade of oflteinl rank, viz,—the 
Fourth. The machinery ht> had honght was the 
foumlation of the Kiang Nan Ar.senal. It i.s 
curiou.s to remark that flu* first work of a man 
who.se supreme amhition it was, from Christian 
motive.s, to .set hi.s country forward in civilization, 
.sliould have been the e.stahli.shment of an ansenal. 
Bui it (piite eonsi.sted with Vung Wing’s idea.s, 
which were intensely patriotic. 

From to IH70 he was variously employed 
in different places, being umler command now 
of one snp(*rior ami now of another. Among 
the work that he did during this period, that <if 
tramslalion was promiiu'nt. He translated into 
Chine.se Parson’.s Law of (’(jntruet.s, and a hook 
of Engiisli Law. He also translated large por¬ 
tions of (’niton’s (Geography, deeming that 
geographical knowledge wa.s as likely to prove 
beneficial to his cemntrymen as any. 

But tlic thing that lay nearest his heart and 
that was contimially before luni, 'ivas the question 
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how to accomplish the plan he had so many 
,rs held in hope. He now had ample oppor- 
ity to expound and advocate it, and he did 
with inexhaustible perseverance. The main 
;ument he used was this: China, in her inter- 
ional relations, in her commercial and other 
srcourse with foreign peoples, suffers disad- 
itage and much detriment from want of men 
table by education of acting as her representa- 
;s. She is forced to employ in many most 
3ortant places, that ought to be occupied by 
' own citizens, foreigners by whom her inter- 
5 are liable to be neglected or betrayed. Her 
ts, her ships of war, her military forces, her 
toms, are largely in charge of foreigners. 
)W was it proper, he asked, that Anson Bm- 
^ame, an American, should be her chief agent 
arranging a treaty vdth his own country and 
ler western governments? This was his gen- 
1 line of reasoning. 

rhe most to whom he brought the matter 
ird him with indifference, but there were three 
n upon whom he made an impression—all men 
high rank and commanding influence. They 
re the Viceroy, Tsang Koh Fan, already 
med; Li Hung Chang, now Viceroy of the 
jital province of Chihli and the foremost 
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C'hincse statesman; and Ting Yi Tcheang, then 
(iovt-rnor uf tin* Province of Kiang Su. Yet 
these men, convinced as they were by Wing’s 
reasons and avtnvedly favoraldc to his project, 
with all their eminence of position and their 
inthience. were not ready to venture the attempt 
to carry it thnaigh with the Imperial (Jovern- 
ment. All the forces of conservatism would be 
j»ppose<l lit it: the time for it had not come. 

In Imwever, the (Jovernor Ting, who 

was the most willing of the three, had made 
rt*presentatit»ijs to an Imperial ^linister named 
Wan tlu'iing, on the strength of which he was 
advised to address a memorial on the subject to 
the Imperial (’ouiieil at Pekitjg, Van Chcang 
umlertaking to commend it to the attention of 
the C’ouneil. 'Phe situation was at this juncture 
im>deriitely hc»peful, hut before the memorial 
reached tin* (’ouncil, the mother of Wan Cheang 
died, by which event he w'as, under the law of 
{‘hinesc high otHeial eticpielte, retired from pub¬ 
lic life three entire years, and the whole business 
was set hack to where it had been. These were 
years of great trial to Yung Wing. lie was 
pn)«|>ering, indeed, in one point of view, but the 
hope to which he was devoted was so long de¬ 
ferred that his heart was often sick. Understand 
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that he was leading there in China an essentially 
solitary life. He had, soon after his return in 
1855 , in accordance with his views of what was 
due to his purpose, resumed his native dress and 
identified himself not only thus externally, but 
also in large measure in every other respect with 
his own people. Especially from the time he 
became a Chinese Government oflScial, he had 
dwelt in Chinese society, and had disappeared 
almost wholly from other society. He had his 
books and kept up diligently with what was 
going on in the world of learning and letters 
outside—^it was his only resource—^but he was 
exceedingly alone and lonely notwithstanding. 
The discouragements to his endeavor that faced 
him were so numerous and so solid that he was 
sometimes half disposed to give it aU up; but 
only half disposed. 

One of the things that held him to it was not 
of a nature of an encouragement exactly, hut it 
did excellently well as an antidote to the effect 
upon his spirits of his discoiuagements. It be¬ 
gan to come to his ears now and than that his 
American and English friends in China were 
whispering it among themselves that he was a 
failure, that he had had a noble chance and had 
not known how to improve it; that he was im- 
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practicable; and tliat this .scheme of hi.s wa.s 
tdtcrly vi.sionary and coiihl never be .succcs.sful. 
Whenever Wing beard this, he .set hi.s teeth 
and look u new Jadtl. But altogether Iii.s faith 
and manhood were put to an extreme te.st. 

The end came thougli, a.s it alway.s doc.s in 
.such ca.se.s, and came in a manner almo.st dra¬ 
matic. In the mtmth of June, 1870, occurred 
the woeful tragedy at Tient.sin called the Tien- 
t.sin Ma.s.sacre. in which a con.siderid}le number of 
French Homan Catholic inissionarie.s, male and 
female, were murdered by a Chinc.se mob. It 
followed that a commission apptiintcd hy the 
foreign powcr.s, diplomatically represented in 
China, met that .same year at 'Fientsin to inve.sti- 
gale the outrage and determine the .satisfaction 
that was to he re(|uired f<»r it, together with a 
like commi.ssion appointed hy the Chine.se (lov- 
ernment authorised to bring the affair to a settle¬ 
ment, The C'hine.sc (’t>mmi.ssion con.si.sted of 
five, and three of these five were the three men 
of whom mention has la'cn made,~the viceroys 
Tsang Koh Fan ami Li Hung Chang, and the 
Governor Ting Vi Tcheang. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY SEIZED 

Yung Wing was at this time under official 
control of the last named, who, on being sum¬ 
moned to Tientsin, sent him word, for he was 
at a distance from him, to join the Commission 
at Tientsin as soon as possible, for his services 
would be needed there. Wing, though hasten¬ 
ing, arrived late on the scene and found the 
business concluded. But on receiving an account 
of the difficulties that had attended its transac¬ 
tion, and observing that the commissioners were 
conscious of their disadvantage in it, he perceived 
an auspicious occasion for making a stroke in 
behalf of his scheme, and he made the most of it. 
He restated his arguments, enforcing them by 
the illustration of the case at hand, and insisted 
with the utmost earnestness that there ought to 
be no delay. And this time he prevailed. The 
three friends of his idea being together and coun¬ 
tenancing one another, then and there agreed 
that they would at once take action to have the 
thing he proposed done, and would cast their 
united influence with the Government in its 
favor. They kept their agreement. They set 
their names to a menJorial recommending the 
education of a corps of young men abroad for 
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the (Jovernment service mui iit tlie (Jovernment 
expense. I'hi.s inemoriul tliey forwarded to Pe¬ 
kin, where they Imeked it hy all memis in their 
power and to the effect that in the month of 
Augu.st, 1B71, t!ie measure recommended was 
atJopted hy the Imperial CJovenJinent and a sum 
e<nud to $1,500,000 appropriated for its exccu- 


goal that heaven lutd at last granted his prayer. 
To him the {>rganj‘/,ation of tlie enterprise wa.s 
j)rineipany committed. The feature of the long 
tenn of fifteen years re,solved upon for the course 
of study and training to he punsued, is particu¬ 
larly tlue to liim ami reflects the .size of the man, 
the type of hi.s mimi and character. 

A .sch<H>l of eandi<lates w'a.s at once opened at 
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mine. He might have procured its estahhshment 
in England, or France, or Germany; but as he 
himself had expressed it, the light that had en- 
liglitened him shone from America and from 
New England, and to America and New Eng¬ 
land be was resolved from the first this Mission 
shotild repair. 

HCe was appointed Chief Commissioner of the 
Mission, receiving with the appointment his 
second promotion in rank, viz,—to the Third or 
Blue Button grade. With him was associated, 
as co-commissioner, a venerable scholar and 
dignitary,—Chin Lan Pin by name,—who, how¬ 
ever, remained in this country less than two 
years, yielding his place to a younger man, Ngau 
Ngoh Liang, well-born, distinguished for learn¬ 
ing, and a most agreeable gentleman. 

The students of the Mission have thus far, with 
very few exceptions, exhibited excellent ability 
as scholars, and in many instances extraordinary 
ability, and with fewer exceptions still have been 
marked by their exemplary conduct. They have 
everywhere been most hospitably received. They 
are certainly worthy to be objects of the highest 
and most friendly interest to every Christian 
citizen of the United States. 

Yung Wing was appointed, December 11, 
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1876, Associate Minister with his former col¬ 
league in the Educational Mission, Chin Lan 
Pin, to the United States, Peru and Spain. On 
this occasion he was again promoted in rank,— 
that is, to Second or Red Button grade, and 
invested with the title of Tao-tai (or Intend- 
ant) of the Province of Kiang Su. 

He expects, on the now approaching arrival 
of Chin Lan Pin in the country, to take up his 
residence in Washington, yet not to relinquish 
the general superintendence of the institution 
which is so dear to him and has cost him so much, 
and in which are hoxmd up his best patriotic hopes 
for his native land,—for he is a patriot from head 
to foot, in every fiber of his body. He loves the 
Chinese nation and believes in it, doubting not 
that there is before it a grand career worthy of 
its noble soil and of its august antiquity. 

If it were the aim of the writer to magnify 
Yung Wing,—^which it is not, but only to tell 
the story of the Chinese Educational Mission 
to the United States,—^there are many things 
more that might be related of him, all going to 
show him to be of the stuff that heroes are made 
of, and one of the most significant characters in 
modem civilization. But because to relate them 
would be aside from the purpose in hand, and 
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because it would grievously offend Yung 
g to have them published, they are passed 
It must be said, for the last word, that even 
tributing to him so much credit of the Edu- 
•nal Mission itself, the share he allows him- 
is very far exceeded. He is accustomed to 
fn the chief honor of it to those three men 
yhina who helped it so potently with their 
lence. Tsang Koh Fan died in 1871. His 
rait hangs on the wall of the Mission House 
[artford; and the portraits of the other two 
:here also. The boys are taught to reverence 
e men as their benefactors. And they are 
thy of reverence. Their names deserve to 
emembered, and will be, and not alone in 
la. Yet undoubtedly had there been no 
ig Wing, that illustrious good deed of theirs 
never been performed. 
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riiMiy eoiwlititiiii, tl § aka 

m, 

lliiilifi, Cliilirs# iUmm of 
LLIk m. 

Ilnnlifi rolirgf, 

Hart, Sir llolirri, liis|>fetor- 

f riifrml tif rti»lottii In I^n* 
on {Wi|k iii} limn 

to Ctiliia f«ir war 

wllti Ja|>«i iiSi 


llitrtford. Conn., hf«di|uartfrs 
for Cldrtw Ediicfttioimi (*oni~ 
mh%imt IHi; 

olifi (Idiifjif; Educational 
Coiifimls.?*lon. 

Ilaikirw, John, American me« 
rliiinirnl rnglnerr, I5i. 

Mo^^Ynng, Hupeh province, H8, 

Dr. Ilrnjamln, employs 
Yung Wing In hospital, 
II. ‘ 

Hong Kong, bliind of, ceded 
to llrllhJi gove’rmnrnt, li; 
Its ftiirhor, li; llrltlsh colony 
h otipomi to Yung Wing, CIO; 
iiriltnitftce parsed lulndtting 
Ctiiiirse l« priictice law in, 
III} mka 

iimij 4%inm Miaik *i0. 

I lorn, Ckpr, 47. 

Iliiiig Jin, ctilled Kftii Woiig, 
vkkk 

Hung Hill Cliuiie, leader of 
Talpiiig relielliofi, lOt, ll€; 
tkw$ of CtiriiitlRiilty, 101 f 
ralleil Tkn Wong, or ” Olci- 
titil Howreign,** '10B| knowE 
edge of (lirEtkfilty from 
mliilonarlm, 114; fiiilure to 
tans rxftmlnnlion and result- 
ng mental hiiliuclnidhm, 110; 
woriihlppeti mn Huprrme 
liulrr, 117; Chinesr govern- 
riirnt ttmitU to prr«*cutlon 
to ipiell faiifilickm, IIW. 

willing ship, *i0, £1, 

d. 

liwul Cliow, mminiftin nmge, 

81 . 

fdit d# iailing ship, 

Inridrnta of voyage from Han 
¥rm%H%eu to Yokoliwna 
{I8CD* 101. 

Itniierkl coinmlsslonert for set- 
tletiirfil of llentslfi miwsacre, 
IW; Yung Wing prr«ie« rdu- 
imlional wdirme, 180. 

Imfterlil force* defeat rclid# 
litfort Nanking (I8II0), 104| 
oltier einiilet*, 118. 

pitrlly reipfinsllile 
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■or conditions near Suchau 
[1859), 100. 

;endiarism. Attempts to sup- 
)ress, 104. 

lian opium trade, Plan for 
iiippression of, 
iian tea, see Tea. 

)egral and Differential Cal- 
mlus, translated, 139. 

mestown, St. Helena, 
pan over Russia, Triumph of, 
iffect on China, 73. 
pan-Russo War (1904-05), 
nfluence on China, 936. 
suits, their jealousy toward 
Dr. Robert Morrison, 14. 

in Wong, Hung Jiu called, 
native preacher, 108; raised 
to position of prince and 
meaning of new name, 108; 
interviews with Yung Wing 
regarding Taiping rebellion, 
109; offers him seal of high 
ofBicial rank, 110. 
xng Kow, station at entrance 
of Tsientang River, 89, 85. 
sarneyism. Spirit of, 908. 
illogg, Dr. E. W., accom¬ 
panies Yung Wing to Peru, 
194; guardian to sons of 
Yung Wing, 997. 

?w Keang, port, 136. 
iang Nan Arsenal, location 
nd importance, 153; visited 
by Viceroy Tsang Kwoh Fan 
(1867), 168; see also Ma¬ 
chinery; Tsang Kwoh Fan. 
iangsee, province, 53, 75, 79, 
80, 83. 

ing Ho, river, 89. 
ing Yuen, city, 199. 
ingchau, on Yangtze River, 
84, 88. 

iiikiang, river port, 83. 
odama, Viscount Gentaro, 
governor of Formosa, 949; 
interview with Yung Wing, 
949. 

orea, cause of war between 
China and Japan (1894-95), 
994. 


Kow Chang Mere, first machine 
shop at, 153; see also Ma¬ 
chinery. 

Ku Chow, walled city, 86. 

Kwang Kee Cheu, interpreter 
for Chinese Educational Com¬ 
mission, 197. 

Kwang Su, Emperor, deposed, 
938, 941; controlled by 

Dowager Empress, 938; real 
character, 939; exponent of 
reform movement, 941; also 
73. 

Kwang Tung, province, drastic 
measures by Yeh Ming Hsin 
to suppress rebellion in, 53; 
revolting scenes, 53; spread 
of Christianity in, 117. 

Kwangshun, city, 86. 

Kwangsi, province, spread of 
Christianity in, 117. 

Labor question in China, af¬ 
fected by Western innova¬ 
tions, 84, 88. 

Lan Chi, town on Tsientang 
River, 86, 87. 

Lane, Rev. John W., protest 
against breaking up of Chi¬ 
nese Educational Commis¬ 
sion, 911. 

Language, Chinese, difference 
between written and spoken, 
59. 

Lau Gate, city of Suchau, 98. 

Leang Ahfah, first convert, 15, 
115. 

Legge, Dr. James, translator, 
108; work on dictionary, 114; 
Professor of Chinese language 
and literature at Oxford, 
England, 959. 

Li Hung Chang, protSgS and 
successor of Yung Wing, 149; 
Nienfi rebellion ended (1S67)„ 
168; succeeds Tsang Kwoh 
Fan, 187; characters con¬ 
trasted, 187; orders investiga¬ 
tion of coolie traffic in Peru 
and Cuba, 194; interview with 
Yung Wing on subject of re¬ 
call of students (1881), 918; 
strenuous for peace in war 
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witii Jii|ifin mi 

fi»r tlrfriit, i'Jlii 
Trriitr i*f HImmimMki 

ftlpliriE ’III, 

li Jrn Hint* 7C 

Li Ling Viitg* riiiittrli uf 
Ikwtigrr Liit|trri»i, MS. 

li KIttit Laii* «fiil 

fi.»4trnfii>iitrr» TifL iii 

itffptfrui tmd fit/- 
i’ltlrafw#* 1:111. 

** Llliimiii*" lirlwlltig at 

Yalr, 441s 00iilft# " 

III Liilty/* 

LIti * *** *» ImiwHal rmmnk* 
iliwirr f«r »rttlriiiriit iif Tlrii- 
t»iit mmmrrr, I til. 

Lit! Kal Hlfigt iii|»rrlfilri«iriit #f 

srlitwl at 

Irnit IW, 

Li« Kwitii Yilt* ¥|rrnt|* 
Klwig |»riivliirr»* i»L tSi, 
I/rkliirt* Dr. Wliitttiii, n. 

for 

Lrcifiwiliini <if I'Vitiiilr Mtittr*- 
tlwi ill liiiliii itfiii litr L 

fowtlini 

14. IIW. liL im 

IdmgwmKl Hi. Ilrlniii, ii, 

Maraii. rwillr triiilr in. ttl. Iil| 
«l«i L :i. tp. IL L4 14* 

4H, Sih 

M»rfi»iir fit|f4 17, 

Itri. U, 

MrCIrtiii. Dr. A. pf Sj»riitg» 

frlripliinr^r-^i tP* 
wiifil Yiiiig Wliig. Mm IHfi. 

(Ilrnwfi). m, im, 

Mariiliirr?* Aiiirrirfiiu liitrii- 
iliiml intii Clilfift, Hi I liira* 
film Ilf I4;ls Yittig 

Wing rmtifiiiMliiiinl tn jiiir* 
rlittM*. lS4s lir»t iifilrr fillr<l 
ttl LItrlilmrg* Mbv 4 . 

m. 

Wllliatts Allen* 
ill HiirriMtii 
li, 4Sl prruuiifil 
1T| litttilriit fair (Imi)* 
Iti ii|>|«iltitrfl hf 

AiiirrlrMt lit»rti (1^4f)* II| 


fftiifiw In Qiinii in coinpatiT 

Ilf YmiR WiiiK. itt. 43 ; story 

Ilf vtiyitp*, LI. 

hmh nf Dr. Hnberl 
himthmik IhIkiw. M 

** Mftfi tjf WTtitiwIt*^* pnsthu- 
iiwtM title tif Tmitig Kwoh 
Fmii, IIH. 

Manrhu Bynmlj, liirgrly rr- 
s|wiiHit»lr fnr Liilplng rHirl- 
Ikm. Jll; rUmU nf Hung 
Sill C1n«ig Inward overthrow, 

mhtf fill. 

Mafiilitrlii. iilfif dfgrers of, MS; 
$m Httnk, 

Mrtlhiirst* Dr, Walter Henry, 
work mt dirtlfmiiry, IM. 

Mrxiriiii tinlliir accepteci in 
China, US, 

Miisiwtiiiriri, introchiftltin of 
Ctirklifiiiitf hy, 114. 

Mteliiiiary, Eir»l, to China, 14, 
111 

Mmtmm «ratirmy, M«Si., eon- 
tiiigeiil fiiitti and fonditions 
of a|i|troprktiofn Ms Ywng 
Wifig‘fi ttpplirtttioit for* Mi 
4S. 

Morrlion, Dr. Itolirrl, iRrst niiit- 
gkiiiiin’ to Chinii, M, U4; voy- 
from Londtin via New 
Ifork* 14; rotnpiles hrHt 
Anglo-Hfixofi illelionary, 14; 
tntnplfdrs the Whir, 14; his 
llr»t difi’dlafi ronvert, 15; in» 
fltirner «n tnilmeqnent iiiIm- 
ilonary w't»rk, LY 

** MorriMiit hill,” Hong Kong* hi 

Morrlwn *<ehooh o|irned «t 
»r All (I SMI ), IS; rrmtived 
III Hong ICong 15; 

W. A, Main* iinsbtaiii In, li; 
ofeii 7, Ih ts, m. 

Mfiw Cluing I Li, Imptrhtl 
rmmnh4%mrr for wttlrittrnl 
Ilf TilrtiDifi 1711. 

KtgM-ftkh ?f. 

N«ii 4 Lliig, hirth«|dficc of Y'ang 
Wing* i. 

Kmi tltning* ctpiltti Of 
Klangul, ST. 

Kill Eniig iT* 
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Nanking, fall in 1S6^, 115; 
captured by Viceroy Tsang 
Kwoh Fan {1865), 164; also 
96. 

Napoleon, tomb at St. Helena, 

22 . 

National Bank of China, 
project and defeat, 234. 

National Banking scheme, 
proposed by Yung Wing, 
232. 

New England, primitive con¬ 
ditions of life in, 29; influ¬ 
ence on Chinese students, 
202 . 

New York City, in ISi-l, 23; 
Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb, 24. 

Ngan Khing, capital of An 
Whui, 137. 

Nienfi rebellion, ended (1867), 
168. 

Nih Kia Shi, tea district, 90, 
91. 

Northrop, B. G., commissioner 
of education for Connecti¬ 
cut (1872), 189. 

Norton, Prof. William Augus¬ 
tus, of Sheffield Scientific 
School, 42. 

Occidental civilization. Supe¬ 
riority of, demonstrated, 216. 

Olyphant Brothers, contribute 
toward support of Yung 
Wing at Yale, 39; also 20, 43. 

Opium war, First (1840), 8, 15; 
Second (1864), 7. 

Ou Ngoh Liang, member of 
Chinese Educational Commis¬ 
sion, 197, 200. 

Oyama, Marshal, 242. 

Palmer and New London rail¬ 
road, 37. 

Parker, Dr. Peter, 58, 59. 

Parkes, The Misses, 7, 8. 

Parkes, Harry, 7. 

Parsons on Contracts, parts 
translated by Yung Wing, 
167. 

Partitionmcnt of China threat¬ 
ened, 73. 


Peacock’s feather, conferred 
only by Imperial sanction, 
154; given to Yung Wing, 
167; see also Rank. 

Pearl River, Canton, 52. 

Pedro Island, 1, 6. 

Peking, Paying official calls in 
(1882), 219; also 58. 

Perit, Pelatiah, of Messrs. 
Goodhue and Co., 42. 

Persecution resorted to by Chi¬ 
nese government to quell re¬ 
ligious fanaticism, 118. 

Peru, Coolie labor in, 192. 

Po Yang Lake, Kiangsi, 86. 

Eoppy cultivation, early plan 
for extinction, 220. 

Population in interior of China, 
93. 

Porter, Noah, president of 
Yale, protest against break¬ 
ing up of Chinese Educa¬ 
tional Commission, 211. 

Putnam Machine Company, 
Fitchburg, Mass., execute 
first order for machinery for 
China, 156; see also Ma¬ 
chinery. 

Railroad between Tsientsin and 
Chinkiang, unsuccessful plan 
for, 237. 

Rank, Second in. Red Button 
grade, 272; third in. Blue 
Button grade, 271; see also 
* Mandarin; Peacock’s feather. 

Rebellions, significance in Chi¬ 
nese history, 113; see also 
Kwang Tung rebellion; Tai- 
ping rebellion. 

“Red Hair Men,” 9. 

Revolutions, see Rebellions. 

Rights of Chinese, to be more 
fully recognized in future, 
73. 

Ritchie, A. A., 20. 

Road, Macadamized, between 
Sheong Shan and Yuh-Shan, 
83, 84. 

Roberts, Rev. Icabod J., Amwi- 
can missionary, 114; acquaint¬ 
ance with Hung Siu Chune 
and its results, 115; disap- 



|n'^iril!li"r fit fiill tif Xrttikilig 
I iMi }}^ H »• *iht4 t*tT. 

iisnii.iit Hiiirrti* if% 

IMirl In ‘j|« tii4'i’*iirfr» 

117. 

ttiul I 

SI, flrlriMi^ .*!» li. 

Sii i i k M tt , u 1 1 *1 gr, I ;lt. 

SitinllulS|»tri! Ilf, 

Siiwiv lli«4 IIpsiii kitfig III 

IS4. IH. ^ 

Kil\iltit4iih» fill.* 

fitiu «f* rriiifrr flii-iiiirtfil 
»ik4rtjirr It* Ywiif 311. 

tt» 

Kliiiilf Sun Arwiwl, Itii*, 

l^rriiiirfitiiry* r.s!|*iltiisliril 
bI Hlwiipiiii 

rtifti i‘liifir»r Kiliirttlitiiiiil 
iitil'ilnf* Mr*.I 

M«rrl%i>ii irlifMiL 

<»f oilpinl riifife tiffrml ti> 
Vtmg Wing by Man 

114 

Srrl)'r, kritriiiim rifirkr* |irr%k 
iIpiiI lif Stiilllt Tnlirp** |»ri»- 
tr*il iipilipit tirriiliiiig «|t f»f 

t1iiiir?4P Kittinifltiiiiil iJptiiiiii*- 

it I. 

** Srvpit ofl Tiirti* 

Ifiitg lUvrr* HS. 

SIsBti I ling. 4ity* M, 

ritr* til. 

Shttnifhtii 1*1. 

Klirlllrlil Hiiriitillf Srlitw*!* 41. 

3‘rriity tik '^41. 
Slinmg Slwiiit rll), 

Shitig Hint Wlri* limtl nf fill- 
tm*r> lVlr|crii|*hif 
tMi rr»i|ii>ii^iWf* fur iirfmt 
«f Niiliiiiiitl priijprt, 

MU. 

Hlilni Twilb Hliiiig Siifi 
wRrl 

Kti«»rtprfir, Aiitlfpw» Al» 14 
KtAlwti, Ilf Writ L«kr» W), 
Hinftg Tmi, fivrrkitfl 
pwt Imilff wllb Sit* 

Silk, Triltiw, 144 mh m. 

Kill ilrgrri?* JI4 
Htiltitery mini llir |wpit III Itet 
of war* Itti 


SimuKllrUl Miivi, home nf Dr. 
A. S, Mrllnuj. iH; Yung 
« inghrii«it|tuirtrrH (Jlsjj)^ 
ill; tTiifrr «r looHtioji for 
utiilfT (liinrHo Kdtj. 

^ 4’wtiiutai^ C\ituuti*,‘4(ni. IH!h 
Kltitlrntn, in prr|ijinit(irv M*h(»oh 
Sltirnghai, iHoj lust nil. 

mrist utifirr diitirnr l‘Uiur«» 
thuinl <'i»mint*.’44m Ien\e for 
t . S. IhH; diHtriluUrd 

tlirinigh Xrw kiiglnmi, JHflj 
Iii?4 lfi:'4«llinrnt (/,n74), 1!IT; 

w# itist* diiiir^r Fniiu’iitloimi 

; Krhotil, 

Kiirltiiii, rii|i|«rnl hy Tiiiphig 
rrlirl*, II7; umtrr iiiiirtiiil litw. 

|:W. 

Kiitig Dyiiiisly, HI. 

Kiiiig«Eiiitig route to Kiu’linu. 

^ f«l. 

Kierhtirti litwtd, Kliitrighfih Ci7. 
Kirrimiiti* |iraiiiit’f\ Hk 


Til I’imp imfiTmily |Hirt. lifh 

Tiwd» vfihir of (1ilnrw% IM, 

Tiilpiiiic |ct*vrriim,rot* inuKliliojui 
iiiiilrr whifti Vtmg Wing 

llHllhl jtiifu ICIfl. 

Ttii|iiitg ilrrrn IVu Kxpetlitiou 

( / *o7 3 , lfl|. ‘JVii; 

Viuig Whig. 

Tih|ti»g rrhrllimi ( ), 

frligiiui it‘i fort’p, Ull; 

In I hy Huug SIti (1nmr, HI; 
diliir^e goirrumrut rr?»orfs 
III |irrttTUtloii to UH; 

n#4»itiiitrM i'hnriirtrr. 

ilH; rriil ritiuir** of» Ufl; 

rmirrruing 
of Ctilniii Iw*Ck 
|lr»4| %ir|iiry, ItOj ntuwfi of 
of prrdlgr. lilj mllapsr, 
iiiilirrrt mnilt^ kli; 
rtwl »iiii Itw* of life, M7; 
mpture «if Nfifikhig (I.H5II), 
1114 1 oko &X *I5» S&i aim 
T«i|#lng rrlrli. 

Taiping rrlieD, rit|iture of Woo 
Cliwig (jm}. »h md of 
Kiirliftit, #fj rtiuilitlofi of iur- 
Kitifiiliiig riiii»tr)h tIMi thrtr 
coftiklrriilr coiitkiet, 101; 
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Doxologjr, 99, 109: views of 
Christianity, 101; and of 
soldiery, 103; defeated be¬ 
fore Nanking (1860), 104; 
statement by Chin regarding 
their disposition, 105; quan¬ 
tities of green tea held by, 
194; also 86, 90; see also Tai- 
ping Green Tea Expedition; 
Kebellions. 

Taotai, official of fourth rank, 
167. 

Tea, Chinese and Indian com¬ 
pared, 99; drank as thank- 
offering, 103; quantities held 
by Taiping rebels, 194; ex¬ 
peditions to purchase, headed 
by Yung Wing, 195; also 85, 
90, 191. 

Tien Wong, Hung Siu Chune 
called, 108. 

Tientsin massacre (1870), 
cause, 177; Chung Hou held 
responsible for, 178; in¬ 
demnity, 178; Imperial com¬ 
missioners, 178; also 968. 

Ting Yi Tcheang, see Ting Yih 
Chang. 

Ting Yih Chang, taotai of 
Shanghai, 167; sympathy 
with educational plans of 
Yung Wing, 170; governor 
of Kiang Su and Imperial 
commissioner for settlement 
of Tsientsin massacre, 179. 

Tonquin, tributary state, 178. 

Treaty Powers, 58. 

Trident, sailing ship, 14. 

Tsai Sik Yung, secretary to 
viceroy of Hunan and 
Hupeh (18H), 995. 

Tsang Kee Foo, standing, 76; 
introduces Yung Wing to 
Li Jen Shu, 76. 

Tsang Kwoh Fan, viceroy, 
137; defeated by Taiping 
rebels (1869), 138; his plans 
for Yung Wing, 139; drills 
army and brings to extinc¬ 
tion Taiping rebellion, 141, 
147; supreme power of China, 
149; personal characteristics, 
149, 145, 146; interview with 


Yung Wing, 143; created 
duke by Dowager Empress, 
147; plans for introducing 
Western machinery into 
China, 149, 153; commissions 
Yung Wing to make first 
purchase, 154; capture of 
Nanking, 164; makes Chu 
Chow headquarters, 164; 
Nienfi rebellion ended (1867), 
168; visits Kiang Nan Ar¬ 
senal, 168; Imperial commis¬ 
sioner for settlement of 
Tsientsin massacre, 178, 180; 
furthers Yung Wing’s edu¬ 
cational scheme, 180, 183; re¬ 
turns to headquarters at Nan¬ 
king (1870), 189; death 

(1871), 186, 973; summing 
up of character and com¬ 
parison with Li Hung Chang, 
187; Chang Chi Tung com¬ 
pared with, 998, 930; also 
76, 77, 104. 

Tsang Tai Sun, interpreter for 
Chinese Educational Com¬ 
mission, 183, 197; also 96. 

Tsang Mew, friend of Yung 
Wing, 195. 

Tsientang River, its periodical 
bore, 81. 

Tung Ting Lake, 89. 

Twichell, Rev. Joseph H., ac¬ 
companies Yung Wing to 
Peru, 194; protest against 
breaking up of Chinese Edu¬ 
cational Commission, 911; 
also 997. 

Ung Tung Hwo, tutor to Em¬ 
peror Kwang Su, 933; cham¬ 
pions Yung Wing’s banking 
scheme, 934; collusion with 
Shing Sun Whei and system 
of graft, 935. 

Union Chapel, Shanghai, 66. 

U. S. government, timely inter¬ 
vention to prevent partition- 
ment, 73. 

Urh Woo, Chinese boat, 89. 

Victoria Colony, 15. 

Vrooman, Rev. -—» head- 
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1111.111 it*' Irfiii, 

iyi. 

Writ Srii«K. firliiir tjf 

dsliifi* ni; ilrafti tif 
itntl lirrsirtl I #4; 

hh liriilh t.«». 

Wr’4 Liikr, i»r M lh%n$- 

rliiiii. W.k 

Wr4 Ihtiui MMiif} Armlrtm, 
t1iitr'*r ?»liiilrftH rrfti‘»rsl iiti - 

Wlwi Vuli Ting, 111. 

Willing Wrii Sititi, |>rr 44riit iif 
r^niiig Li Yiifiitiit, | Ttirrigit 
Ml 

Wlilpl»ln <if »lti|» 

Km frill* 13 , 

Whllwnrlli’s itiirlilfir sfwit* Lnii- 
flwi, l^fi. 

WillliHtP* H* WrIK wurk till 
ilirtiiiiifirr. III. 

Wllii>w trrf*^ III Attliiirii* S, 
l*>* S» li. |ir»»W’fi» 

Wiiri^ ¥mm» tii iiiir^ttr^ 

fiirflirr »t ?3titiv rr 

frrml tn |iiitr«t»^ i« 
kimg» tils frniii 

iliisiwiii r\rittiriii% iiwt riilrrt 
riii%Tr%ity ttf Miitlnifgli. .1h 
rrtnrii In Clilim 3*1; 

flrttlli 31s 11* 1^* 

m\ in, 31, 

W«g}g lull KHi, rtijin 

lit M, ¥,%- 

|*tii4llnii, TII. 

Wiwn Shliig» M-lpilwr III 

rirliiitil, 13, 'lit, 11, 

Win>-Slk, t'liliirfir rlly, #3. 

W<iit»Sik’KwrI, Vluurnr Iwml* 

7!l, Wl. 

WtMi Tiiiig, niiiir* T. H 

ill rrliiiiir tif i'liiit llti 

TMI| iiirtiil*rr I III 
iir%f» Ktitirfilliiiirtl 
itHlil), Iflli filtlliidr tiiw-ard 
wtirk uf ttir ‘iMi 

lii'itriiiiiriilfil III rrt’iiiliiiK »lii' 
(INKIK M% im 

Wiitiw, trriity iwirt* I4:l, Wi. 

Wiiliii liivrr, lltk 

Yiitig Lin Twig* Irfi ilHtrlrt, PL 

Yiiiigt«'-Kiw»g lllvrr* ^I»I4!LPL 


\rh Mifig Il>4n, Virrrtiy, driw- 

ttf i«rii'»urf-« In re- 

tirllisiii lit Kwiing Tung 
|irnUiitv, Xi; ii|>|H»lntfd 
urrrnr 45; citplun* 

iifitl Is4iil%linirnt, 411 
Yrh ^ Shu I'lmg. tnu’hrr ftir 
i Itinr'ir Kiltirittiufiiil (‘uinini.H- 
liiiiii, 1 h:Ij rntiilr i|urjtth>« In 
IflT. v’lW; ft|i|Hliulfd 
sriTrt^ry tti dnncMr Lrgii- 
l!W. 

Yfliwi’ Ifhrr* Iiuiudiition of, 

t.l. 

Ykig Wi»iig, riiin*f of, 

lii'L 

Yittiiig. it., |ir«itr’^t itgiilnst 

iirriikliig iiji of diiiirv Edu» 
riitlntiiii ill, 

Yiiti^Stiiiii* rity, nx 
Yiiiig Wing, *hlrlii (/ATS'L 1; 
rnriy ltff% i; liriitli of 

fottirf (LV|«L lifl|i« to- 
witrti ffiittii? iiiftuitnWi worku 
Iti rliY llrlds, !!; prilltltlg of« 
ikr, 11; tiiw|jitiil, il; rittcfi 
Morrhton sdiool 13; 

ttr|»iiirt«rr for l\ S. (I.H.p), 
|H, d; IP* 3h; 

IniUtIriitfi tif %infigc% ii; iir- 
rival III Sew York, Tl; Clii- 
tir*jr Ktliu’itliou '•I’hrnjr, ill; 
riilrr*! Ai’atlrniy, il; 

’ituiliin ilnrlng llr.Hl )’r«r, iH; 
pliifr*! iiinirr vitre nf Mirn, 
Lliirln* IL Hrnttii. iP; lltrriiry 

tmie iitfliirlHTtI t*y Or. 

Hiiiiiiiioiul, 3I; dr- 
rt»4i4i III iiuriai*" furthrr 
rnttfir pf rrffffrd to 

in Hong liotig. 31; 
irfipir-i Liliiilnirgli ofl'rr, 3i| 

gratiitafr^i I'foto 
Aratlriii), :ii; rnlrr% Ymir, SX 
Hi; profilrtn of ’oipfiort, 3-1; 
it|t|ilir’4 Lf«‘ 4u*it'4iiiHT frotn 
roiilliigriit riiiiiL :IL groundfi 
for rrfipati, %%i 
|irr|iiirsillPii «nid ti-ird work, 
3#} 33; drwwfiLhili* 

imi iivudiiiit llhmriiiit of 
" llrtdiirr^ in rfiity.'’ *Mli 
flr»l VUmi.mm to gnidiiiile 
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from American college, 18, 
39, 49; popularity, 40; de¬ 
termination to carry Western 
education into China, 41; 
abandons scientific course 
and returns to China, 42; 
story of voyage {185If-55)^ 
43; meeting with his mother, 
48; college degree, 50; 
mother’s death {1858), 51; 
residence in Canton, regain¬ 
ing the language, 52; revolt¬ 
ing consequences of Kwang 
Tung rebellion, 53; sympa¬ 
thies stirred, 56; private sec¬ 
retary to Dr, Peter Parker, 
59; interpreter in Hong Kong 
Supreme Court, 59; studies 
law, 59; apprentice to at¬ 
torney, 60; opposition of 
British colony, 60; resigna¬ 
tion, 62; passage from Shang¬ 
hai to Hong Kong in ship 
Florence, 62; position in 
Imperial Customs, 63; system 
of graft leading to resigna¬ 
tion, 63; mercantile life, 67; 
night encounter with men 
from ship Eureka, 67; and 
other personal insults, 70; 
reputation as translator, 74; 
draws up petition for relief 
of sufferers in Yellow River 
inundation, 75; introduced to 
Li Jen Shu, 76; ground for 
declining position as compra¬ 
dor, 77; packing tea, 78; goes 
to Hangchau, 80; ascends 
Tsientang River, 82,85; takes 
trip to hunt after yellow 
silk, 88; return to Nih Kia 
Shi, 90; learns process of pre¬ 
paring tea for foreign mar¬ 
ket, 91; first journey in in¬ 
terior of China, 93; silk busi¬ 
ness, 94; with missionaries to 
Nanking {1859), 96; experi¬ 
ences en route, 98; arrival at 
Tan Yang and conversation 
with Commandant, 101; 
courteous treatment, 105; 
gates of Ku Yung closed 
against them, 106; Nanking 


reached, 106; introduction to 
I. C. Roberts, 107; renews 
acquaintance with Hung Jin, 
108; points suggested by 
journey, 109; conditions of 
joining Taiping government, 
109; interview with Kan 
Wong resulting in offer of 
title of fourth official rank, 
110; refusal. 111; passport 
granted and return journey 
to Shanghai made, 112; at¬ 
tention turned to money¬ 
making, 123; interview with 
tea-merchants at Shanghai, 
124; expedition to Taiping to 
buy tea, 125; routes chosen 
and particulars of journey, 
126; escorts treasure on suc¬ 
ceeding expeditions, 128; mid¬ 
night adventure with maraud¬ 
ing horde, 130; ill health and 
relinquishment of tea busi¬ 
ness, 135; invited to call on 
Viceroy Tsang Kwoh Fan 
{1863), 137; enters service 
of state government {1863), 
140; arrival at Ngan Khing 
and interview with Viceroy, 
143, 150; temporary abode at 
military headquarters, 148; 
suggestions for establishing 
machine shop, 149; em¬ 
powered to purchase machin¬ 
ery, 152; commission received 
{1863), 154; fifth official 

rank conferred, 154; route 
from Shanghai to New York, 
155; class re-union at Yale, 
156; order for machinery 
executed at Fitchburg, Mass., 
156; offers himself to U. S. 
government as volunteer, 157; 
return to China, 160; report 
on purchase of machinery, 
165; created mandarin 
{1865), 166; government in¬ 
terpreter and translator, 166; 
Colton’s Geography and parts 
of Parsons on Contracts 
translated, 167; school of 
engineering suggested to 
Viceroy, 168; secures co- 
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oprnition f»f fiitii' 1‘ili 
In rthiriilltou.il Miiriiu-» !<**; 
priiposnK ilriiwii ujh ifl; 
miHlriiiiiTH fn thfir prrvrfitei' 
tion tu thr |,rou*rni«ruf, IT’i; 
T.sIrntNin liur.’.jH'fr |iirfli*r% 
plitnx n*; lariiiitrtttl l»»r 
miopliuU 

IHC); (“Inn I fin Fiii''* fa 

|H| ; 

wuiftioiunl* lh!i iiiUtrd In 
Niinking ta foitfrr witli 

Vlct*r«iy» l\«hirfilii»fisil 

<’oininKi*if*n iippaliitini, IKI; 
prrpuriitarv r?i- 

tahlblirtl (1^71)* in!n Kmg- 
li«h gavrriiiiirnt 
visited, IHfl{ iirrmirs llr;*4 i«’ 
Wliiilmeiit. «»f t« 17 

S, (/N7i), IHrt| Iirjtik|iiiirlrr^ 
lit lliirtf«»rd, rwiii., g*it* 
liiiff g«« itdrtMiurrti liiln 
Chlriit {/.H7,fK mil III- 
tereiew with iVftivliiii mifi- 
iiilHiiimier nil rnollr Iftiile, 
m^j reliite^ hnrrnrs mid rr- 
fttse.M Id further trriity, IfH; 
cwmidshioued tt> Invent Igittr 
rnmiitions m iVni, IPI; re*' 
port nf iiilnshm, l!l^; titfilwir 
of IVrnvIitn rn»utili?4niirr, 
ms I re.sultfi, IfKI; «|t|wiiii|rti 
Joint (Idnrse ndublrr In 
WwHliln^tini, mB, ‘i<t7 j ilh- 
agreement with <1dn L'iin 
Fin, Irltrr to 

VIeeroy regarding Wim 
Tiing, JJOS; vlidiitinn i»f Hiir 
llitgamr I'mity, ii«| Imt «tf- 
held art mu rtntiiiihedtnirr 
(f.W), m>i rr|t«r!-. iit IV^ 
king upon r^plridinn tif trriii 


<tf .ifltiT (/NX/). .>,7. 

'»•» «>tt, I,1 HutiK Clwmjr 

I’ll -.tihjrot of m-nll of stu- 
lirntN (/sx/). o,rt. 
ofli.’iHl .-.stK, *Ji); luaiitii 

epnim tnidr ami pnppv rni- 
tore, l.Hi; return to S 

tiriitli 0f wife (iSSti), iii; 
jm* m 4*yi; fnrmulutrs 

pIttfH for prtiHreuting war of 
.Vli piirthd ae- 
eeplaiirr of plan and (a)iu- 
nil?i*iion ta negutiate hmn, 
dil; ffdliirr muHvil hv prr- 
s«ntiil fiiiiimwily, iifij riTidled 
to CllltW (I.H'k’f), 'Ji6; pro» 
viiloii for sniw iltiring iih»- 
sriier* ii# i preurntii plans to 
tliiiiig iVd lung, im; «p« 
pnlntril srrretitry of Foreign 
AfTitIrs for Kiiing Kan, 
rrsigiifi, mil hegitw Iritnsitt. 
tiiifi of Kalltiiifd Ilunkitig 
Art, mi I defeat of pliuw for 
Katiofiid flunk of China, 
iifistirreHgrnl idlmpt to sr- 
riirr rnllroiid eoneession, ^7; 
headipiarters itf fVking 
rf’«f/e.*'*e<o« of reformer^ of 
l««. ill I flight to Shanghai 
iiiui orgitidr,atlmi of I)e- 
lilirriiti^r A%'.<H'iiition of 
tldiiit*** ill; in Hong Ktmg 
(Ififill-iri *), ill; rrtnriiM to 
17 S, (umi), i4i; vkii to 
Foriiiieiii, find thrratrnetl «r- 
rest, ili; fnrnidird %vlth 
Iwilygintrd, ilS; meeting with 
Hr. Iloritrr tliHlinrII, iSfl; 
/«f ilfiitiih’ti 0 / /i/# 
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